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THE GRAND NATIONAL CONCERTS. 





Tue “prospectus of the Grand National Concerts has jus 


| Reeves, Mr: Frank Bodda, &c., &c. Among the pianists we 
recognise Miss: Goddard, Charles Hallé, Thalberg, and young 


‘ Heinrich Werner. The solo performers on other instraments 


been issued, The performances commence on Tuesday. the are numerous, and include the names of Sivori, Piatti, Caval- 
15th inst. As the entire scheme is given in our advertise- lini (clarione§)) dnd, many more populer artists. | Mr.’ Balfe is 


ment sheet, we refer the reader thereto for full particulars 
We may remark, however, that the promises are abundan 
and satisfactory, the intention undeniable, and the mode o 
administration such as is most, likely to conciliate all parties 


mentioned as musical director, composer, and conductor; 
*| Signor L. Negri: as conductor of operatic selections; Mr. 
: Willing as organist; Herr Ganz as chorus master; Mr. Fre- 
f) derick Osborne Williams as deputy chorus master. The * prin- 


There is one point in the prospectus to which we would direct | “P Mronmpene ‘app Mecuis:- Sell, :Gy: an Pane 


especial attention, It is that which sets forth that,— 


. “Ahighly-important and. distinctiye feature in this undertaking, and 
one which the Committee are most, anxious should be in every way * . . oo 
worthy the support both of English artistes and English audiences, will tunity to descant upon their merits. 


be the introduction of originalinstramental and lyrical works, by native 
composers, to whom every oppertunity will be afforded of obtaining a 
satisfactory interpretation of their labours: That this object may be 


carried out.as completely as possible, entire works in an operatic form 
will be given, somewhat after the manner of short secular oratorios, 


combining the services of soprano, contralto, tenor, and basso-cantante, 
with the full band and.-chorus.” 

This is really admirable, and would entitle the speculation 
to support in spite ‘of a thousand faults.” It might perhaps 
have been as encouraging had the committee decided upon 


and Howard Glover. 
There are sundry other items in the. prospectus which 
deserve specializing, but we shall wait a more fitting. oppor- 





RHUDDLAN ROYAL EISTEDDVOD. 


(fRomM OUK OWN REPORTER.) - 

| (Concluded from our last.) 
On Thursday night the following handbill was circulated 
about Rhyl, St. Asaph, and all the environs of Rhuddlan :— 
* RuuppLan Roya Etsteppvop. 


. ** Rhuddlan, Sept. 26, 1850. 
** The committee beg to announce that a full investigation of the gal- 


establishing an English opera. But aft:r all, we question if | leries of the Castle has been made, and that the same are found to be in 


it would have answered as well the purpose of introducing 
the native composer to the public in the most favourable light. 
A musical work will now have the advantage of being heard 
with a splendid band and chorus, and interpreted by the first 
vocalists in the country—an accomplishment that could hardly 
be attained in a theatre devoted to opera with English artists 
only. -We shall speculate no more at present, but leave the 
reader to chew upon his imagination after perusing the 
scheme, and draw his own conclusion therefrom. In less 
than a fortnight we shall have to discuss the merits of the 
new establishment in reality. : 


We shall add a few words about the materials brought 
together by the projectors. The prospectus contains the 
names of the vocalists, instrumentalists, soloists, com- 
posers, arrangers, masters, &c, &c. In the orchestra 
there are) sixteen violins (Herr Molique, principal) ; sixteen 
second violins; ten tenors; ten violoncellos; eleven double 
basses; two harps; two flutes; one piccolo; two oboes ; 
three clarionets; four horns; two trumpets; one cornet-a- 
piston; three trombones; one ophicleide; with drums, 
cymbals, and triangle; making in all a force, in number 
eighty-eight, being four more than the band of the Royal 
Italian Opera. ' Of these eighty-eight, forty have been selected 
from ‘the Royal Italian Opera, forty from Her Majesty's 
theatre, and the _Temaining eight from different sources, 
Among the vocalists we find the names of Mademoiselle 


Angri, Miss Poole, Mrs. Alexander Newton, and Madame 


Biscaccianti, 


a perfectly safe condition, with the exception of the reserved seats, 
which gave way this morning, but which will be restored to a thoroughly 
secure state by eleven o’clock to-morrow; and that the proceedings of 
the Eisteddvod will go on according to the programme already. published, 
with this difference—that the last day will be Saturday, instead of Friday. 
“R, T. Row.ey. 
“ N.B, The-concert is now going on, and the audience in attendance 
cannot be less than 2,000 people.” 


A body of ‘ criers,” dispersed in all. directions, proclaimed 
the substance of the above in town and’ country, so that the 
information it contained was speedily known to. the inhabit- 
ants round about the neighbourhood. »-That the’ result was all 
the committee could have desired will preseatly be shown. I 
give the following as explanatory of the cause of the accident :— 


‘* We, the undersigned, having been appointed as a special committee 
to investigate the cause and extent of the accident: which took place this 
morning, Thursday, the 26th of September, 1850, during. the proceedings 
of the Royal Eisteddvod at Rhuddlan, and having minutely examined 
that portion of the structure which gave way, afi@ taken the opinions of 
practical persons and other evidence ‘on the subject, beg to submit the 
following:observations as the result of our investigation :—We attribute 
the accident entirely to. the defective and unworkmanlike manner in 
which the timbers are put together at the westend of the Castle, most 
of the supporters upon which the whole fabric rested being in several 
pieces, and not protected by braces or haldfasts. Owing to these imper- 
fections the superstructure was ‘not sufficiently able to resist the oscilla- 
tions which must have been anticipated from the applause that followed 
the performance of the first female candidate on the triple harp. We 
consider that such a palpable imperfection ought not. to have existed, 
and that the conduct of the builder, or contractor, and algo that of the 
other persons whose duty it was to receive the work fromthe con- 
tractor’s hands and to report upon its efficiency, have been highly repre- 





from Milan; with Signor Calzolari, Mr. Sims 


hensible, With regard to the culpable conduct of the builder in parti- 
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cular, we are unable to find words to express our censure and indigna- 
tion. Secondly, we have examined the condition of the side galleries, 
which we find sufficiently secure; but we recommend additional braces 
to be put up immediately, for the purpose of re-establishing confidence 
by preventing any undue oscillation in that part of the building: 
Thirdly, we recommend that workmen be employed during the night to 


reconstruct the gallery constituting the reserved seats, 
“'C. M. Lioyp Mostyn. 
* R, Vaueaan WILLIAMS. 
© Davip WILLIAMS.” 


The crowd that assembled on Thursday night at the second 
miscellaneous concert insinuated a vote of restored confidence, 
not the less remarkable from the rapidity with which it had been 
acquired. There must have been nearly 1,500 persons present. 
Many of these were attracted to the Castle through a judicious 
resolution which the special committee arrived at, after their 
sitting in the afternoon, to inquire into the causes of the 
unfortunate accident that so unexpectedly arrested the business 
of the morning. This was to admit all those who had been 
disappointed at the Eisteddvod to the evening’s performance 
without further charge. A vast number availed themselves of 
this advantage, and the concert passed off with as much éelat 
as if nothing had happened to cast a gloom over the meeting. 
Information that those persons who had been physical sufferers 
from the disastrous accident of the morning were going on 
well, and that no danger existed in any quarter, was carefully 
spread about the room by the committee and their agents, 
which succeeded in lulling all further apprehension, and raised 
the spirits of every one. The broken and dilapidated gallery 
was looked at as an object of curiosity; the carpenters and 
joiners, in their working dresses, under the surveillance of 
special constables, were enjoying the music with evident 
delight, ready, when the last note should be played, to 
begin their labours, The fear that the performance of the 
Messiah, the grand musical event of the festival, would not 
take place, or that, should it take place, it would be in the 
presence of bare walls and empty benches, had been general. 
Such a result would have been sad, indeed. The opportunity 
of introducing this immortal work to the Principality, once 
lost, might not again occur. A cathedral organist, obstinate 
in the furtherance of the good cause, like Mr. R. A. Atkins, 
and a liberal and enlightened patron like Lord Mostyn, 
might in vain be sought elsewhere. In short, if the Messiah 
had not been given, this first attempt to unite a grand musical 
festival to the general business of the Eisteddvod would have 
proved a failure, and its resoccurrence, at the best, would have 
been problematical. In a musical point of view, however 
otherwise important and interesting, the Congress of Bards 
would have been likely to remain for many a long year in that 
condition of rude and exclusive barbarism which has charac- 
terised it ever since music has been regarded as a great and 
beautiful art in the eyes of civilised Europe. No such ill- 
luck, however, was in store for the inhabitants of the hilly 
regions of Western Britain. No sooner had the concert ter- 
minated, and the audience prepared tu take their leave, than 
the work of demolition, preface to that of renovation, com- 
menced, Hammers, chisels, and saws were heard, making a 
music of their own, which, if not so harmonious as what 
preceded it, was at least instrumental in stirring up a hope in 
the breasts of all who heard it that the morrow’s sun would 
shine upon a joyful and numerous assembly, listening with 
rapt attention-and a devout and profound delight to thesolemn 
of Handel, singing the mighty story of 
















and pr@esi tie! ih : 
the fj a glasgiogs of the Redeemer, and of the faith which 


it lect is swallowed up in victory.” It gives 
ipfaytion to add that this hope was triumphantly 





I have rarely seen a more imposing sight than was pfe- 
sented yesterday morning on entering the Castle, The 
weather was superb, and the rays of the sun made glad the 
hearts of those, who, on foot, or in vehicles of every descrip- 
tion, from the carriage of the wealthy to the omnibus, and 
down even to the common cart of the peasant, were making 
their way to Rhuddlan Castle from every direction, far and 
near—many of them to listen to Handel’s Messiah for the first 
time, although the trumpet of fame has proclaimed it, for a 
century, the masterpiece of sacred music, the work which 
most entirely conciliates all tastes, goes to all hearts, and 
unites the humble and the learned in one common sentiment 
of admiration. The platform had been restored, as if by 
magic. The workmen must have laboured zealously at their 
task in the night. Not an indication was -visible that any 
accident had happened, and but that some familiar faces were 
missed, hardly a thought would have been given to the event 
of the preceding day. The President, Lord Mostyn, took his 
seat, long before the commencement of the performance, and 
his presence was the signal for a general hum of satisfaction 
throughout the vast assembly—between 3,000 and 4,000 
persons, if we can rely upon the testimony of those best 
acquainted with the dimensions of the place, and the number 
it is capable of accommodating. It is due to Lord Mostyn to 
add, that he was the only one of the highest dignitaries of 
the Ejisteddvod who had not been dissuaded from coming by 
fears of any future accident. The empty seats of the vice- 
presidents were almost the only vacant places in the Castle. 
Yet when the accident occurred on Thursday, only one nar 
row plank intervened to save the noble and venerable President 
from being precipitated into the abyss that yawned behind him. 
The consequences might have been fatal, since, had this plank 
given way, his Lordship would have fallen backward in his 
chair. His escape was therefore providential, and, indeed, it 
was scarcely less than miraculous that the results of the 
accident were so comparatively slight and unimportant. I 
cannot, however, refrain from expressing my admiration of the 
presence of mind, and real devotion to the interests of the 
Eisteddvod, displayed on the present occasion by Lord 
Mostyn, who, I understand, has more than attained his 80th 
year. 

All the coats of arms, mottoes, and other insignia of the 
Eisteddvod, still decked the castle walls. The harps, how- 
ever, had disappeared, and the bards who were present. had, for 
the most part, left their honours and investments at home, 
appearing in unadorned simplicity of costume, like the rest of 
the company. Conspicuous among the audience were some 
Welsh ladies, attired in the picturesque dress of their country, 
with close jackets and hats of the strictest nationality, 
Richard Richards, of Carnarvon, father of the present race of 
Welch harpers, who, besides his venerable age, is stone-blind, 
was observed in his usual place completely absorbed by the 
music, The orchestra, now crowded to the extremities by the 
members of the chorus belonging to the Philhatmoniec Tes | 
of Liverpool, who were ranged on either side of the band, with 
the principal singers—Misses Lucombe, Williams, and H, 
Chipp, Messrs. Sims Reeves aid Machin—in front, as at 
Exeter-hall, now looked very imposing, and effectively filled 
up the background of the picture. The general appearance of 
the interior, with its amphitheatric form, its vast parterre, au 
the long and low-raised galleries on either side, bore a striking 
resemblance to the idea which has been handed down to us of 
the great public ceremonies of the ancient Romans. The old 
walls of the castle, protruding their dilapidated sides through 





all the gaudy heraldic emblems that but half covered their 
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nakedness, gave a peculiar physiognomy to the whole; and 
suggested the idea of the past and the present, the dead. and 
the'living, paying homage, in strange and unprecedented fellow- 
ship, t6 the mighty genius of Handel. Altogether, this was 
certainly the most memorable day of Eisteddvodd, and, being 
entirely divested of popular clamour and egotistical displays, 
was all the more grateful and imposing. It was worth a 
journey to Rhuddlan, if only, at one and the same time, to see 
thé ancient castle, arrayed in such motley coloursa grave 
decked out in flowers—and to hear a performance of the 
Messiah, which would in no respect have disgraced the metro- 
polis, or one of the great musical festivals. The Liverpool 
chorus, acknowledged to be oné of the strongest and best- 
trained in England, proved itself fully worthy the reputation 
it enjoys. The band, led by Mr. Edmund Chipp, though 
small, was compact and thoroughly excellent, while the prin- 
cipals, experienced in the music of the Messiah, were in every 
respect efficient. To describe the effect produced upon the 
audience, high and low; rich and poor, is impossible ; stricter 
attention, keener enjoyment I never witnessed. It showed, 
beyond dispute, that the Welch people have a real feeling for 
music, and that only the most perverse adherence to antique 
prejudices and national instruments has prevented them from 
exhibiting it long ago, in quite as strong a light as the other 
inhabitants of the empire. No applause was allowed, which 
made the performance all the more impressive. The “ Hal- 
lelujah ” chorus, during which the entire assembly rose, pro- 
duced an electrical effect. At the request of Lord Mostyn, 
this sublime piece of choral harmony was repeated at the 
comtnencément of the second part. It is worth noting, that 
his Lordship was present at the celebrated commemoration of 


Handel, at Westminster Abbey, in 1782, when George III. 
conimanded a repetition of the’** Hallelujah,” a custom which 


has prevailed ever since. It is needless to enter into any 
long details. about the execution of the oratorio, nor is it requi- 
site, since all the performers are so well known in London. 
Suffice it that the choruses were splendidly given from first to 
last, and that the chief singers all distinguished themselves 
highly. Mr. Sims Reeves, who has made quite a sensation 
hefe, never sang more finely. Miss Williams, in ‘‘ He was 
despised,” and Miss Lueombe, in “‘T know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” created a most profound impression on the assembly. 
Miss H. Chipp, the seeond soprano, is a young singer of evident 
promise. Thete is but one feeling among the audience, that 
of unqualified delight. The first performance of the Messiah 
has opened a new era for Wales, the importance of which can 
hardly be over-estimated. 


Among the company present yesterday morning were :— 
The Right Hon. Lord Mostyn, the Right Hon. the Karl of 
Powis, the Right Hon Lord Viscount Fielding, the Right Hon. 
Lord Dinorben, the Hon. E. L. M. Mostyn, M.P., Sir John 
Hanmer, Bart. M.P., Sir Pyers Mostyn, Bart., Mr. John 
Williams, M.P., Mr. E. L. Richards, the Dowager Lady 
Erskine, Sir Stephen R. Glynne, -Bart., Sir John Hay 
Williams, Bart., Mr, William Shipley Conway, Mr. B. W. 
Wynn, Lady Hall, Mr. John Copner Wynne Edwards, the 
Right Rev. the ‘Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, the Hon. T, 
Price Lloyd, the Hon. R. T. Rowley, Lieutenant-General 
Sir Love Parry Jones Parry, the Misses Luxmoore, the Rev. 
Thomas Wynne Edwards, Mr. R. Lodge, M.D., Mr. C. W. 
Wyatt, the Rev. D. James, the Rev. W. Hicks Owen, the 
Rev. R. W. Wyatt, the Rey. Aneurin Lodge, Mr. Aneurin 
Owen, the Deav 9f Bangor, the Archdeacon of Cardigan, the 
Rey. J. R, Owen, 'M.A,, the Rey, E, Hughes, the ‘Rev. 





Morris Williams, the Rev. Evan Evans, and the Rev. J. 
Williams, with their wives and families. 

A ceremony of peculiarly national interest took place yester- 
day morning — the Gorsedd Gwynnedd, or Assembly of 
Druids and bards, for the purpose of conferring degrees. The 
spot pitched upon for this very ancient ceremony was the 
castle-yard, within the precincts of the moat. The assembly 
was convened about ten o’clock, by sound of trumpet, accord- 
ing to time-honoured usage. The twelve stones representing 
the months, with a large stone in the centre to signify the 
Gorsedd, or throne of the arch-druid, were arranged, as was 
the sacred circle of old, with a large entrance, facing due 
south, None were permitted to approach the sacred cirele - 
but the Arch-Draid, Druids, and their officers. The bards 
and ovates, at the invitation of the heads of the ceremony, then 
appeared in order, bareheaded, as they were respectively to be 
installed in the various grades of distinction conferred upon 
them. The sword, which had been placed on the altar, was 
unsheathed by the assistant-bard, and the presiding bard 
pointed it to his own breast—a type of his resolution to injure 
no one, and never to use it except in case of absolute necessity. 
The nature of the ceretwony having been expounded by the 
Arch-Druid of Gwynedd, in Welsh and English, the bards 
and ovates were called upon to enter his circle, and take part 
in the installation of such persons as were found competent to 
graduate as bards. Those who responded to the summons 
were obliged to make their acknowledgments in verse. 
Others were summoned to take rank as druids, which was 
only eligible to the ministers of religion, the office of druidism 
being purely spiritual. There were several initiated. In 
response to the summons to take grades as ovates, Gwylim 
Arfon (William of Carnarvon—William Powis Smith) came 
forward and claimed his right to that distinction in Gwynedd 
(a particular division of North Wales) as the editor-in-chief of 
a journal which devotes great consideration to the preserva- 
tion and encouragement of Welsh literature. This gentleman’s 
claim was at once admitted by the Arch-Druid, who expressed 
his sense of the services performed, and he was forthwith 
invested with the green riband (the insignia of ovateship) im 
addition to the blue riband (the sign of bardism), whieh had 
already been conferred upon him at a previous Eisteddvod. 
Gwylim Arfon replied in an appropriate address, which was 
received with loud cheers by the surrounding bards, and his 
address was placed upon record by order of the Arch-Druid. 

I state with pleasure the opinion unanimously expressed, 
tbat no fault is imputed to Talhaiarn, the architect, in the 
accident that happened on Thursday. 


The most brilliant Eisteddvod that perhaps ever occurred 
since the Congress of Bards was first instituted came to a con- 
clusion to-day, when several prizes for the harp and the 
pennillion were awarded. The president, Lord Mostyn, was 
in the chair at the commencement, and remained until the end 
of the meeting. The attendance was thin in comparison with 
that of the preceding days; but this must be attributed to the 
unexpected prolongation of the Eisteddvod, which, according 
to the original announcement, should have terminated yes- 
terday. 

The proceedings were twice interrupted by oratorical effu- 
sions. The Rey. Mr. Hicks Owen, to whose discourse I 
alluded in my short notice of the second day, rose to reply to 
my animadversions of last week, which he considered 
complimentary to his patriotism, although evidently intended 
to lampoon him. He would not deny that, when speaking on 
the subject in question (Welch language and literature), he 
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was completely swayed by enthusiasm, and he “ gloried in 
it.” I can assure the rev. gentleman that he entirely mistook 
my intentions. I have the highest respect for national feeling, 
expressed with no matter what amount of earnestness. My 
objections were simply urged against a policy that, while pro- 
fessing to aim at the preservation of the Welch language and 
literature, started from principles of exclusiveness, which, as 
things are constituted, rather militate against the desired object 
than assist in its attainment. The other speech was from Tal- 
haiarn, the architect, who, after the accident of Thursday, con- 
sidered it his duty to offer some explanation to the public. He 
spoke, as nearly as I could gather, as follows :—‘‘ My Lord 


Mostyn, ladies, and gentlemen—I deeply lament the unfortunate 


accident which took place the other day. I, unbappily, was in 
a state of excitement bordering upon delirium when I saw the 
gallery down, and the first idea that crossed my mind was our 
beautiful Welch motto, “‘Gwell angau na chywilydd ” (“* Death 
is better than disgrace.”) On the irresistible impulse of ‘the 
moment I foolishly left the place. I much regret it. But, 
my Lord Mostyn, I respectfully request the committee—I 
demand it—that you will appoint an architect, at my expense, 
o examine my plans, sections, and specification, as well as 
the construction of the galleries. I will abide by his decision. 
I believed the contractor to be an upright, honest man—and 
I still believe it. Heaven forbid that I should blame him. I 
ask you for justice. I ask no more, and I will take no less.” 
This address was received with such uproarious cheering, that 
Talhaiarn must have been perfectly satisfied he was exempted 
from blame in the opinion of the great majority. JI should 
have said that the Rev. Hicks Owen terminated his address 
with a complimentary apostrophe to the courage and coolness 
displayed by Lord Mostyn and his family; which on the occa- 
sion of the accident on the platform had preserved many 
others from imminent peril. He proposed three cheers for the 
noble president and his family, which were given with due 
zeal by the assembly. The business of the Eisteddvod then 
proceeded. The musical prizes were contested by the harpers. 
Viscount Fielding’s harp (value 10/.) for the best performance 
of the Welch air, ‘‘ Morfa Rhuddlan,” with variations, on the 
triple harp, was awarded to Henry Green. Mr. Atkins, the 
jadge, informed the audience that Edward Hughes had played 
amore difficult set of variations, but that Henry Green showed 
a better knowledge of harmony, and a purer style, which in- 
duced him to decide the contest in his favour. The gold harp 
brooch, for the best female performer on the triple harp, was 
conferred unanimously upon Miss Mary Ann Brewer; but 
the judges, in announcing their decision, recommended the 
revision of her composition by some competent musician before 
confiding it to the hands of the engraver, since it was by no 
means perfect. To John H. Jones a premium of 3/. was 
awarded, as the best performer on the triple harp among the 
unsuccessful candidates. Some more pennillion singing then 
commenced, which resulted in the prizes being awarded—first, 
to John Jones, of Dolgelly; second, to Joseph Williams, of 
Bagot; third, to Abraham Evans, of Liverpool. The themes 
upon which the pennill-singers introduced their pennillions were 
the. Welch airs, “* Merch Megan” (Margaret’s Daughter,’’) 
and “ Serch Hodabod” (‘ The allurement of Love,”) which 
were performed with changes and variations upon the harp by 
Mr. Ellis Roberts. A more ludicrous exhibition I never 
listened to. Even the Welch part of the audience could not, 
in many instances, refrain from laughter. If anything can 
throw discredit upon the proceedings of the Eisteddvo' it is 
certainly the penniliion singing. The harpers are indifferent 
enough; but the penniil singers wonld not be listened to in a 





provincial public house in England. Why such a stupid farce 
should be permitted in a grave assembly, which, among other 
objects, proposes the maintenance and encouragement of the 
arts and sciences, it would be difficult to explain, I can over- 
look a great deal on the score of nationality ; but the penniliton 
is something beyond endurance. The solemn absurdity of the, 
matter was somewhat enlivened on the present occasion by Tal- 
haiarn, who unexpectedly interrupted the proceedings by an im- 
provised pennillion of his own—a tribute to the youthful Prince 
of Wales—which was welcomed with ananimous applause. 
Talhaiarn certainly does not shine as a singer. He has no 
voice, and no ear for rhythm: but his earnestness of manner, 
and his ready talent at impromptu, carried everything before 
them, and he obtained more applause than all the professed 
pennillion singers together. After the pennillion, Richard 
Roberts, the blind harper, played the old melody, “‘ Glan 
medd’dwdod”’—which signifies “‘ pleasantly inebriated "—on 
the Welch harp, and was much applauded. Mr, Roberts may 
be considered the best representative of the ancient glory of 
the Welch minstrels, Though what he. plays is exceedingly 
simple and bucolic, there is a certain charm about it which 
cannot be denied. ‘The glee-singers then contended. Four 
gentlemen from Liverpool, who were blessed with something 
like vuices, obtained the prize for “the best set of Welch 
singers in parts’ (5/.), and that for “‘ the best glee- singers” (3/.), 
against three gentlemen from St. Asaph, who had no voices at 
all, sang disagreeably out of tune, and gave every movement 
about twice too slowly. The glees were T, Cooke’s “‘ Strike 
the lyre,” Calcott’s ‘‘ Peace to the heroes,” and “Seek for 
comfort.” A very little girl then attempted to sing a well- 
known Welch melody, but I was not apprised of her name. 
Seven hours having now been consumed in these  conten- 
tions, I was compelled to take my leave, which I did with 
the conviction that anything more dull, trivial, and uninterest- 
ing, anything more utterly useless and. unworthy could not 
easily be devised. by a 

The number of prizes to be awarded at the Eisteddvod, 
according to the printed list, amounted to fifty-seven. Some 
of these were uncontested, but only a very few. To attempt 
anything like a catalogue of them would demand ten pages 
of your journal. Suffice it that the prizes are divided into five 
classes—poetry, essays, music, education, arts and manu- 
factures. Four of these departments are always respectably, 
sometimes eminently, sustained; but one of them, music, is 
far below mediocrity. If this fine art is to continue a pro- 
minent feature of the Eisteddvod, it can only be by means 
of the plan now successfully essayed for the first time of 
uniting the general business of the meeting to a musical 
festival on a grand scale. Welsh music has had its day. It 
appeals no longer to the associations which gave it an extrinsic 
value of yore, and must shortly be consigned to its place as a 
simple matter of history, interesting and instructive because 
it has been intimately related with so many things that are 
worth remembering, but wholly unconnected with the present 
ideas of art. That the Eisteddvod just concluded has been so 
eminently successful, is mainly attributable to the Messiah 
and the miscellaneous concerts. At the same time, I have 
reason to believe that more than an average amount of talent 
and industry has been evinced in the literary departments 
essentially belonging to the great national celebration. It is 
confidently stated that in the Rev. Evan Evans (Jeuan Glan 
Geirionydd), of Ince, in Cheshire, who was promoted to the 
Bardic chair, for the second time, having already been honored 
with that distinction at an Eisteddvod held at Denbigh, Wales 
has found a poet anxious and‘ able to throw aside the re- 
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strictions which have so long held Welch poetry in durance, 
and to dispense with the twenty-four metres and the alliterative 
consonants, as useless and pedantic encumbrances. In Mr, 
T. Stephens, too, of Merthyr Tudval, author of the Literature 
of the Kymri, who carried away no less than three prizes, a 
new and distinguished talent has been acknowledged. But it 
was the Messiah which drew nearly four thousand people from 
all parts cf the country, who, though imbued -with the 
strongest nationality, would hardly have been attracted to the 
ordinary Eisteddvod. The committee are, therefore, indebted 
to the musical director, Mr, Atkins, and to his professional 
assistants, for the handsome surplus which, in all probability, 
will be realized, and, according to the received law, will be 
devoted to the publication of such works produced at the 
Ejsteddvod as the committee may consider advantageous to 
the literature of Wales. Itis just to state that the Eisteddvod 
is not a little indebted to the directors of the Chester and 
Holyhead Railroad for the facilities they afforded in the shape 
of special trains, at reasonable terms, from all the towns on 
their line, which brought a vast number of persons to the 
meeting every day. The fine weather, also, which continued 
up to the evening of Friday, has been singularly beneficial. 
At the ball last night, which was brilliantly attended, the 
weather changed, and wind and rain did their utmost to shake 
the walls of the castle and damage the temporary arrange- 
ments. ll passed off safely, nevertheless, although the rain 
forced its way through the light timber framing of the roof, 
and strangely discommoded the dancers, while outside, the 
wind blew away the covered entrance, and a special constable 
was almost smothered in its ruins, He was ultimately 
extricated, however, with some pains. The dancing did not 
terminate, for all this, until a very late late hour. Lord 
Mostyn, true to his office to the last, was observed among the 
busy throng, as well as Lord Ward, Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn, and many other distinguished individuals. 

Before concluding I have to make the amende honorable 
to Mr. O. Rowland (Aled O Von), the purport of whose 
speech at the President’s dinner I did not estimate with 
precise correctness. Mr. Rowland, while advocating the 
necessity of addressing the meeting in the Welch language, 
in consequence'of so many being present who did not under- 
stand English, maintained that the people ought to be edu- 
cated in the knowledge of the English tongue, as the only 
possible medium of general information. This is consistent 
with the position of Mr. Rowland, who, formerly honorary 
secretary to the committee for appointing Welch bishops 
conversant with the Welch language, is at the present 
moment secretary to the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge in Wales, of which Lord Powis is the President.— 
Rhyl, Sept. 28. 





JENNY LIND IN AMERICA. 
Tue First Concert. 

Jenny Lixp has sung to the Americans, and, as was 
expected by everybody, has astounded her hearers. The 
account in the New York Herald is highly interesting, and 
exhibits the Nightingale in a more favourable light than any 
in which she has yet been shown to the public. Her re- 
eeption by the Yankees frightened her out of all self- 
possession ; she was terrified lest after so much expectation 
she should fail, and when she commenced her first song she 
was literally unable to sing for some seconds. This was a 
predicament from which nothing but a talent like Jenny 
Lind’s could bring her forth victorious. The audience most 





regained her confidence, her voice resumed its beauty and 
its power, and then came the excitement. But we shall not 
detain..the.. reader from the picturesque and enthusiastic 
accounts.in the New York Herald and Daily Tribune. The 
first-named journal gives the following copious details :— 


“The long-looked for event has come off. Jenny Lind has sung in 
Castle Garden to an audience of five thousand persons, and they have 
confirmed the opinions we had expressed upon her matchless powers of 
song. They have pronounced upon her merits in a manner not to be 
mistaken ; and the small critics who venture to disparage her in some 
particulars, must look very silly by this time, even in their own. esti- 
mation. Never did a mortal in this city, or perhaps in any other, receive 
such homage as the sovereign of song received from the sovereign people 
on this memorable occasion. We say from the sovereign people—for it 
was not the aristocracy who. were there, it was the middle classes—the 
mechanics and the storekeepers, with their wives and daughters and 
sisters, presenting an array of dazzling beauty, in which the upper tiers 
were lost as a drop of water in the Ocean. In the old country, none but 
royalty and the aristocracy could afford to pay such prices, even for one 
night, to hear the nightingale sing. Here the majesty of the people were 
present, and presented such a spectacle as we have never seen before. 
From the ceiling to the stage it was one dense mass of human beings, 
and the passages all around were filled with those who were fortunate 
enough to obtain promenade tickets. Yet was there no confusion; for 
every part was not only numbered, but the colour of the paper oa which 
the number was printed was the same as the colour of the ticket. The 
middle section of the house was yellow, the left red, and the right blue. 
At each section lamps were hung, of the same colour as the section, 
whether in the balcony or parquette. Ushers were also stationed in dif- 
ferent portions of the house with wands and rosettes of ribbons of the 
three different colours, indicating the portion of the house where they 
were ready to conduct the ticket holder. In addition to all this, at the 
entrance to each tier of seats were painted on the floor the numbers they 
contained, So that no person need have any trouble in finding out his own 
place. Thus there was a seat for everybody, and, everybody had a seat 
corresponding with the number of his ticket. The seat of Mr. Genin, 
the hatter, was a very handsome spring cushion crimson velvet chair, 
placed right against the front of the centre post, and just opposite to 
Jenny Lind. It was marked A 1, and Genin was first among the fore- 
most, and no mistake. Every eye was upon the 225 dollar seat. 

“Opposite the stage and over the balcony, was the following inscription 
upon a white ground, bordered with green, and. ornamented with 
flowers :—‘ Welcome, Sweet Warbler,’ The building was beautifully 
lighted with magnificent chandeliers. : 
“To facilitate egress, a large door was opened in the rear of the building. 
To secure order and prevent confusion, as well as imposition, there were 
three doorkeepers to be passed before you obtained admission to the 
temple of song, which Jenny Lind was to consecrate by her divine 
melody. From the outer gate to the Castle, the bridge was covered with 
a grand awning, at the expense of 1,000 dollars. At the gates of the 
Battery, police officers were stationed to compel the drivers, of hacks and 
carriages to enter by one gate and return by another, The police were 
in attendance in large force all around the Garden, and did their duty 
admirably. It was rumoured that there was to be an attack made by the 
unterrified in boats on the rear, and that was effectually guarded against 
by a force stationed there by Mr. Matsell, the chief of police. The 
rumour turned out to be well founded. The scene was truly surprising. 
The river was completely covered with boats, filled with the hardiest kind 
of locking customers. They had absolutely besieged the Castle, and 
made several attacks to force themselves into the garden. They numbered 
something like five hundred, and would have suceeeded in forcing a 
breach, but for the chief placing a very active body of policemen to repel 
the invaders, As it was, however, a bold effort was made,.and several 
landed in the garden. The police pursued them, took them into custody, 
and expelled them from the premises. The boats continued to the end 
of the performance, and we learn that those who occupied them could 
distinctly hear the powerful voice of the Nightingale as it issued from the 
open doors of the balcony. Around the outer gate, for a considerable 
distance, a chain was extended, and no person was admitted inside who 
could not show a ticket. To this contrivance the visiters were indebted 
for an easy passage through the dense crowd that filled the Battery. 
«Tn fact, all the arrangements were most perfect. The orchestra was 
admirably disposed on the stage, and this arravugement was facilitated by 
substituting Jight iron music stands instead of wood, We mentioned 
before that the orchestra was placed behind, instead of in front, of the 
singers, as formerly—a change decidediy for the better. Instead of the 
curtain was a sounding board, which added wonderfully to the effect. [t 
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night was very beautiful. Since this alteration was. made, there is. no 
building in the world better adapted for singing. The voice sounds most 
powerful in it. Besides, it is isolated by water, and removed to a dis- 
tance from those confused noises of a city which more or less destroy the 
effect of the voice. In a poetical sense, could any spot be more appro- 
priate for the Nightingale than an island garden, washed by the great 
ocean, on whose bosom floats the commerce of the world? And imagi- 
nation fails to picture any scene more beautiful than that presented to 
the spectator standing at the door of the outside promenade, looking up 
to the spangled heavens, down on the blue waves upon one side, and on 
the other upon the great city of the new world, with its shores on either 
river lined with shipping, and within the building, upon the Queen of 
Song, the bright particular star of the firmament of music, swaying all 
hearts by her enchantment. 

“ At four o’clock Jenny Lind arrived at the Garden, in order to pass 
quietly and unobserved through the crowd. She dressed there, instead 
of at her hotel. At five o’clock the gates were thrown open; and from 
that time until eight o’clock there was a continuous tide of human 
‘beings passing into the capacious building. The numbers from the 
country were very considerable. They were from New-Haven, Newport, 
‘Albany, Newark, and various other cities; and when all were seated it 
‘was indeed a splendid sight. The ladies’ dresses were very magnificent, 
and such as the great mass of women in no other country in the world 
can afford to wear. The fair sex were not as numerous as might be ex- 
pected, the gentlemen out-numbering them considerably ; but those who 
‘were present seemed to enjoy the concert in the highest degree. It is 
very probable that many ladies were kept away for the first night by the 
fear of being crushed; but when they find that their apprehensions 
‘were groundless, they will doubtless take the Castle by storm to-morrow 
night. 

“The excitement, which had been rising higher and higher every day 
for the last week, reached its climax last night, and the absent can form 
only a faint idea of it from the best description in the world. And here 
let us inquire into the cause of all this tumult of passion and excitement. 
Besides the innate harmony planted by nature in the human soul, sym- 
pathizing with all harmonious sounds, and especially with the sweetest 
and most melodious, there is in every breast the love of the wonderful ; 
and many who visited Castle Garden last night went to see and hear 
not so much to gratify their love of music as their propensity for the 
marvellous. Is Jenny Lind a wonder? We answer, yes—the greatest 
prodigy in song that ever appeared upon the theatre of this world. For 
centuries Italy, the cradle of music, gave birth to all the great singers 
‘that delighted Europe with their talents. Their style was characteristic 
of their country and climate—soft, and sweet, and passionate. It was 
the school of the South. Jenny Lind arose like a meteor, or the aurora 
borealis, in the North, and flashed over the world, establishing a new 
school of song—possessing the excellencies of all that went before her, 
but distinguished from every one of them by peculiarities of her own. 
Endowed with powers of voice beyond the best of them, she has excelled 
them all in the cultivation of the gift of heaven. Her style is, therefore, 
a rare combination of originality and the highest and purest emanation 
of musical science. Theirs was voluptuous and earthly—hers is intel- 
lectual and divine. In her high moral character she excels them as 

much as she does in song. She is good as well as great; and her good- 
ness captivates many a heart that her wonderful talents would fail to 
influence. Her magnanimous deed of yesterday could only emanate 
from a heroine of no common mould. She gave the entire proceeds of 
her share of the sale of tickets, amounting to 10,000 dollars, to the 
charities of New York. 

“Her motive in devoting the proceeds of her first concert to charity is 
of that lofty kind which we might expect from her beautiful character. 
She said she would not take the money of the rich, who paid such high 
Prices to hear her: she preferred the money of the people who would 
come to hear her when the prices became lower. In this Mdlle. Lind is 
mistaken; for if only the rich went to hear her, she would have a very 
poor attendance indeed. It is emphatically the people who went to hear 
her at her first concert, and the high prices they paid for the enjoyment 
—prices entirely unprecedented in this country—are so many evidences 
of the admiration, respect, and love with which they regard this singular 
and glorious woman. With all her high intellectual and moral qualities 
with all her transcendent execution—she is, in the unaffected simplicity 
of her manners, like a child, and apparently as unconscious of the mighty 
power she exercises over the human mind as if she did not possess it at 
all. Her first appearance, therefore, in Castle Garden, was a triumph such 
as was never witnessed on this continent before. 

“ At eight o’clock Signor Benedict took his post as leader of the or- 
chestra, with baton in hand, and wes well received by the audience, The 
concert then opened with the overture announced in the programme, 
ie wes performed very creditably, and elicited much applause from the 

audience, 





“Belletti then sung ‘Mahomet’s Address to his Warriors,’ an aria 
from the opera of Maometto Secondo, by Rossini. The approbation of the 
audience was manifested in the most decisive manner at the close. He 
was very warmly applauded. His style of singing and execution ‘are 
faultless. It is very hard, indeed, to find such a barytone as Belletti. 

But now the great object of attraction made her appearance, Jenny 
Lind was now face to face, for the first. time, with an American audience 
—the largest before which she had ever sung. anywhere—making her 
debut in the new world, where such ‘high expectations had been formed 
of her. She trembled from head to foot, turned deadly pale, and the 
drops of perspiration ran down ‘her face like rain. She had been dejected 
all the evening, leat she should not come up to her own high standard of 
surpassing excellence; but when she actually came before the audience 
her heart sunk within her, nor did the hurricane of applause with which 
she was greeted sufficiently restore her tranquillity in time to permit her 
to sing the ‘Casta Diva’ as she sung it at the two-rehearsals. When 
she made her appearance on the stage, there was a universal burst of 
cheering, which lasted several minutes, the audience all rising and waving 
their hats and handkerchiefs, and casting a shower of bouquets at her 
feet. After the first tumult subsided, and she came forward to her 
position to sing, she was welcomed with another tremendous burst of 
enthusiasm. She looked well, and was very chastely dressed. In the 
first part of the ‘Casta Diva,’ as we have already said, she faltered evi- 
dently from the excitement under which she laboured; but as she pro- 
ceeded her self-possession returned, the sound of her voice seeming to 
act like magic upon her. In the concluding line of the second stanza the 
audience began to feel her power, where her voice died away in a most 
angelic whisper, and then rose in a glorious swell that electrified the 
house. The enthusiastic applause she received here lent her an impulse 
which brought her well through to the close, when she again became 
quiet, and executed a cadenza with such thrilling effect, that the audience, 
carried away by their feelings, drowned the most effective part of it ina 
storm of applause. Again a shower of bouquets fell on the stage, aod 
the cheering and waving of handkerchiefs lasted for several minutes. On 
the whole, the ‘ Casta Diva’ was not equal to her rehearsal, and a New 
York audience do not yet know what she can do in that glorious scena. 

“In the duet with Belletti she was at home, and was rapturously en- 
cored. The applause was tremendous, and another shower of bouquets 
descended upon her, which were gathered up by Mr. Loder. 

“But her great triumphs were yet to come, The flute song amazed 
and confounded everybody who did not hear it before. They heard’ some- 
thing they never heard before, and may never expect to hear again from 
any other lips.. The audience were transported, and the applause ‘con- 
tinued till it literally spent itself with fatigue. 

“ One might suppose that one such song as this would be sufficient 
for an evening, But a more delicious morsel in this feast of music was 
reserved for the end, like a dessert ct dinner. In the Swedish melody, 
known as ‘The Echo Song,’ in which she sings in her own ‘native lan- 
guage, and with ineffable sweetness imitates the herdsman calling his 
cattle, and the echoes of his voice in the mountains, her triumph was 
complete. It was extremely difficult to realise the fact that there were 
not two or three voices, so perfect were her wonderful echoes. The 
audience were now wrought up into a fever of excitement, which was 
gently softened down by- her final effort, which was not so dazzling, but 
as sweet as any. We mean the ‘ Greeting to America,’ of which Bene- 
dict is the composer. It is a fine martial air, in the style of the .‘ Mar- 
sellaise.’ The following are the words :— 

* <T greet, with a full heart, the Land of the West, 
Whose Banner of Stars o’er the world is unrolled ; 
Whose empire o’ershadows Atlantic’s wide breast, 
And opes to the sunset its gateway of gold! 
The land of the mountain, the land of the lake, 
And rivers that roll in magnificent tide— 
Where the souls of the mighty from slumber awake, 
And hallow the soil for whose freedom they died! 
‘Thou Cradle of Empire! though wide be the foam 
That severs the land of my fathers and thee, 
I hear, from thy bosom, the welcome of home, 
For song has a home in the hearts of the free! 
And long as. thy waters shall gleam in the sun, 
And long as thy heroes remember their scars, 
Be the hands of thy children united as one, 
And peace shed her light on the Banner of Stars!” 

‘* Her pronunciation of the English was very pretty, and the way in 
which she executed the cadenza at the close called down thunders of 
applause. This was the termination of the concert, and she was called 
for by the audience and vehemently cheered, when the last shower of 
bouquets fell upon the stage, and she withdrew, bowing gracefully to the 
audience, 

‘* Here there were loud cries of ‘ Where’s Barnum ¢? 
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‘*¢ Mr. Barnum then made his appearance on the stage, and addressed | 


the audience, amidst loud cheers, as follows :-— 
“ « Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have but one favour to ask of you—and that 
is, that in. the presence of that angel (pointing to the door where Jeany had 
ust passed out) I may, be allowed to sink where I really belong—into utter 
significance, If there has ever been a moment when I aspired to have 
the question generally asked, ‘ Where is Barnum ?” that time has passed by 
for ever. I acknowledge frankly, that after such a display as we have had 
to night, Barnum is nowhere! But, my friends, I beg to tell you where 
Jenny Lind is, I shall not speak of her musical talent; you know what they 
are better than I-can tell you; you have shown, by your ungovernable ap- 
plause to-night, that you appreciate ber incomprehensible and indescribable 
vocal abilities; but I must announce a circumstance regarding her which I 
eannot allow you to leave without knowing—she b me not to doit; and, 
on, ordinary. o¢casions, I would obey her. every wish; but I feel that it is due 
to you to state the fact I allude to. Under the contract between Jenny Lind 
and myself, she is entitled to one-half the net proceeds of every concert given 
under our agreement. On this occasion, the expenses being more for the first 
than will usually be the case, her portion of the profits will be inthe 
neighbourhood of 10,000 dols. I received a message from her this morning, 
in which she declared that she would not receive one penny of the proceeds 
of this concert, but will devote every farthing of it to-morrow morning for 
charitable purposes. It will be disposed of as follows :— 
_ © To the Fire Department Fund. Nprsaresting! 3,000 dols. 
Musical Fund Society . . » . 2,000 
Home for the Friendless. . ». « 
Society for the Relief of Indigent Females 
Dramatic Fund Association .. . . 
Home for Coloured and Aged Persons . 
Coloured and Orphan Asylum. . 
Lying-in Asylum for Destitute Females . 
New York Orphan Asylum . . . 
Protestant HalfOrphan Asylum . . 
Roman Catholic Half Orphan Asylum . 
Old Ladies’ Asylum “(pee a tegiee 


Total 39; GR « «  « 10,000 dols. 

‘In case the money coming to her shall exceed this sum, she will here- 

designate the charity to which it shall be appropriated. 

"‘ Three enthusiastic cheers were then given for Barnum, and the 
assemblage separated in the most perfect order, and without crushing, 
owing to the exccllent police arrangements, On their way home the 
wonderful songstress was the subject of discussion among the different 
groups who returned from the Garden together, each selecting from the 
wonders of her performance some beauty or feat that scemed more daz- 
zling than the rest.” 

We confess;we did not: "peruse the above article without 
experiencing the most intense sympathy for Jenny Lind. 
The position in which she was placed on the oceasion of her 
introduction to the American public was absolutely un- 
paralleled, and had she appeared otherwise than half frighted 
out of her senses, she would have been more than human, and 
would have endeared herself less to her new hearers and her 
old admirers. The Americans, with all their phrenetic 
foolery, behaved like trumps, and, by good feeling and tact, 
brought the Nightingale victorious through the most trying 
moments of her eventful life. We grasp Jonathan warmly by the 
hand, and give him a hearty shake right across the Atlantic. 
In spite of his buffalo madness, he has the right sort of 
feeling ; and henceforth we shall take him under our wing 
and'call him “ Brother.” That Jenny Lind did not sing the 
“Casta Diva” in her best style, was proved by the fact of 
its not being encored, We are glad she did not—her 
diffidence is a, great recommendation, and her trembling with 
fear when she first appeared is, to our humble thinking, the 
most captivating and delicious shake she ever made in her 
life, It proved, if any proof thereof were wanting, that Jenny 
was true woman, and not all artist as. some have imagined. 

We cannot say we greatly admire Mr. Bayard Taylor's 
lines. .They are common-place, ‘and the personification of 
* foam” for the ‘‘ Ocean” is a stretch truly Yankeean. 

We next present our readers with the article from the 
Daily, Tribune, less critical than the Herald, less real, less 
enthusiastic, less discriminative, more comical, more 
grotesque, more bombastic, but interesting enough to warrant 
insertion, The critic writes thus :— 
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“Jenny Lind’s first concert is over, and all doubts are at an end. 
She is the greatest singer we have ever heard, and her success is all 


that was anticipated from her genius and her fame. As this is something 


of an era’ in our history of art, we give a detailed account of all that 
took place on the occasion. 

“All the preparatory arrangements for the concert were made with 
great care, and from the admirable system observed, none of the usual 


| disagreeable features of such an event were experienced. Outside of 
the gate ‘there was.a double row of policemen extending up the main 


avenue of the Battery grounds. Carriages only were permitted to drive 
up to the gate from the Whitehall side, and pass off into Battery-place. 
At one time the line of carriages extended to Whitehall and up State-street 
into Broadway. The order specified in yesterday’s Tribune was observed, by 
which means everything was accomplished in a quiet and orderly manner. 
The Chief of Police, with about sixty men, came on the ground at five 
o’clock, and maintained the most complete order to the end. 

Mr. Barnum, according to promise, had put up a substantial frame 
work, and thrown an immense awning over the bridge, which is. some 
two-hundred feet in length. This was brilliantly lighted, and had 
almost the appearance of a triumphal avenue on entering the gate. 

“There was an immense crowd on the Battery clustering around the 
gates during the whole evening, but no acts of disorderoccurred. When 
Jenny Lind’s carriage came, but very few persons knew it, and no great 
excitement followed. The principle annoyance was occasioned by a noisy 
crowd of boys in boats, who gathered around the outer wall of the 
Castle, and being by their position secure from the police,.tried ta disturb 
those within by a hideous clamour of shouts and yells, accompanied by 
a discordant din of drums and fifes. There must have been more than 
200 boats and 1,000 persons on the water. They caused some anhoy- 
ance to that portion of the audience in the back seats of the balcony, but 
the nuisance was felt by none in the parquette. By teno’clock they. had 
either become tired or ashamed of the contemptible outrage they were 

tempting, and dispersed, We may here remark that if the river police 
asked for by Chief Matsell had been in existence, this attempt could not 
have been made. 

“On entering the Castle a company. of ushers, distinguished by, their 
badges, were in readiness to direct the visitors to that part of the hall 
where their seats were located. Coloured lamps and hangings, suspended 
to, the pillars indicated at a glance the different divisions, and the task of 
seating the whole audience of near 7,000 persons was thus accomplished 
without the least inconvenience. The hall was brilliantly lighted, though 
from its vast extent the stage looked somewhat dim. The wooden par- 
tition which was built up in place of the drop curtain is covered with a 
painting representing the combined standards of America and Sweden, 
below which are arabesque ornaments in white and gold. Considering 
the short time allowed for these improvements, the change was remark- 
able. The only instance of bad taste which we noticed was a large metto, 
worked in flowers, suspended over the pillars of the balcony directly in 
front of the stage, ‘ Welcome, sweet Warbler,’ (so ran the words) w 
not only tame and commonplace, but decidedly out of place. 

“The. sight of the grand hall, with its gay decoration, its glittering 
lamps, and its vast throng of expectant auditors, was in itself almost 
worth a five dollar ticket. Wewere surprised to notice that not more 
than one-eighth of the audience were ladies. They must stay at home, 
it seems, when the tickets are high, but the gentlemen go, nevertheless, 
For its size the audience was one of the most quiet, refined, and appre- 
ciative, we ever saw assembled in this city. Not more than one-third 
were seated before seven o’clock, and when the eventful hour arrived, 
they were still coming in. A few of the seats: were not taken when the 
orchestra had assembled, and Mr. Benedict, who was, greeted: with loud 
cheers on his appearance, gave the first flourish of his baton. 

“The musical performances commenced with Jules Benedict’s over- 
ture to his opera, The Crusaders, himself conducting the orchestra of 
sixty instruments. It was an admirably balanced and effective orchestra, 
and notwithstanding that we had to listen as it were round a corner, we 
felt the unity and full force of its strong chords, and traced the precise 
and delicate outline of its melodies with a distinctness which proved that 
a clear musical idea was there, too. clearly embodied to be lost even in 
that vast place, We liked the first half‘of the composition best; it had 
the dark shading and wild vigour and pathos of Von Weber; the allegro 
which set in upon it was more in the light popular manner of Auber and 
the French. Yet Mr. Benedict has proved his mastery in this work, 
which the vast audience acknowledged with very hearty plaudits. 

“Signor Belletti was the next mark of expectation. In one of Rossini’s 
most ornate and florid bravura songs (from Maometto Secondo) he pro~ 
duced a barytone of such warm, rich, solid, resonant and feeling quality 
as we perhaps have never heard in this country (though without closer 
observation from the less remote position in which a barytone naturally 
requires to be heard, we hardly dare to place it above Badiali’s) ; while 
in refinement of conception and of execution he left little to be dssi ... * 
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Of the great American barytone, Badiali, we know nothing, 
and shall take for granted that Signor Belletti.is not to be 
placed above him. We advise Mr. Lumley and Mr, Costa to 
keep an eye on Signor Badiali; he may prove another Tam- 
burini, or a Ronconi. In his allusion to the performance of 
Mr. Benedict's overture, we cannot exactly make out whether 
the writer alludes to the orchestra or the composition, when 
he says, ‘‘ He felt the unity and full force of its strong chords, 
and traced the precise and delicate outlines of its melodies, &c.” 
Perhaps for ‘‘ strong chords,” we should read ‘ concords.” 
The writer goes on :— 


“Now camea moment of breathless expectation. A moment more, 
and Jenny Lind, clad in a white dress, which well became the frank sin- 
cerity' of her face, came forward through the orchestra. It is impossible to 
describe the spontaneous burst of welcome which greeted her. The vast 
assembly rose as one man, and for some minutes nothing could be seen 
but the waving of hands and handkerchiefs, nothing heard but a storm of 
tumultuous cheers. The enthusiasm of the moment, for a time beyond 
all bounds, was at last subdued, after prolonging itself by its own fruitless 
efforts to subdue itself, and the divine songstress, with that perfect 
bearing, that air of all dignity and sweetness, blending a child-like sim- 
plicity and half-trembling womanly modesty with the beautiful confidence 
of Genius and serene wisdom of Art, addressed herself to song, as the 
orchestral symphony prepared the way for the voice in ‘ Casta Diva.’ 
A better test piece could not have been selected for her debut. Every 
soprano lady has sung it to us; but nearly every one has seemed only 
trying to make something of it, while Jenny Lind was the very music of 
it for the time being. We would say no less than that; for the wisest 
and honestest part of criticism on such a first hearing of a thing so perfect, 
was to give itself purely up to it, without question, and attempt no 
analysis of what too truly fills one to have yet begun to be an object of 
thought. 

“If it were possible, we would describe the quality of that voice, so 
pure, so sweet, so fine, so whole and all-pervading, in its lowest breathings 
and minutest floriture as well as in its strongest volume. We never 
heard tones which in their sweetness went so far. They brought the 
most distant and ill-seated auditor close to her. They were tones, every 
one of them, and the whole air had to take the law of their vibrations. 
The voice and the delivery had in them all the good qualities of all the 
good singere. Song in her has that integral beauty which at once pro- 
claims it as a type for all, and is most naturally worshipped as such by 
the multitude.” 

According to this writer Jenny Lind’s is a telescopic and 
accommodating voice, “it brings the most distant and ill-seated 
auditor close to her.”” This is decidedly the most novel com- 
pliment ever paid to the Nightingale, and merits embalming 
in Catnach’s last new penny album. But Jenny Lind’s tones 
were not merely telescopic and accommodating, they were 
something more; ‘‘ they were tones, every one of them, and 
the whole air had to take the law of their vibrations.” What 
felonious mischief the vibrations of Jenny Lind’s voice com- 
mitted that “ the whole air had to take the law of them,” we 
eannot by any fancy make out. Verily, the critic isa madman, 
and deserves encouragement. What more says he? 


“Of those who have been before her, we were most frequently 
reminded of Madame Bishop’s quality (not quantity) of voice. Their 
voices are of metal somewhat akin. Jenny Lind’s has incomparably 
more power and more at all times in reserve; but it has a shade of that 
same veiled quality in its lowest notes, consistently with the same (but 
much more) ripeness and sweetness, and perfect freedom from the crude- 
ness, often called clearness, as they rise. There is the same kind of 
versatile and subtile talent,, too, in Jenny Lind as appeared later in the 
equal inspiration and perfection of her various characters and styles of 
song. Here is a genuine soprano, reaching the extra high notes with 
that ease and certainty which make each highest one a triumph of 
expression purely, and not a physical, marvel. The gradual growth and 
sostenuio of her tones; the light and shade, the rhythmic undulation and 
balance of her passages; the bird-like ecstasy of her trill; the faultless 
precision and fluency of her chromatic scales; above all, the sure reser- 
vation of such volume of voice as to crown each protracted climax with 
glory, not needing a new effort to raise force for the final blow; and 
indeed all the points one Jooks for in a mistress of the vocal art, were 
eminently hers in ‘Casta Diya.’ But the charm lay not in any point, 


_ but rather in the inspired vitality, the hearty, genuine outpouring of the; 


whole—the real yet truly ideal humanity of all her singing. That is what’ 
has won the world to Jenny Lind; ‘it is that her whole soul'ahd being 
goes out in her song, and that her voice becomes the impersonation of 
that song’s soul, if it have any, that is, if it be a,song. There is plainly 
no vanity in her, no, mere aim at effect ;,it is all frank and real in her, 


.and harmoniously earnest. 


“She next bewitched all by the delicate natveté and sparkling epieg- 
lerie, interchanged with true love pathos, of ber duet with Belletti, from, 
Rossini’s Turco in Italia, the music being in-the same voice with that-of 
his Barber of Seville. ‘The distinct rapidity, without hurry, of many 
passages, was remarkable in both performers. But perhaps the most 
wonderful exhibition of her vocal skill and pliancy, and of her active 
intimacy with Nature, was in. the Trio Concertante, with two flutes, 
from Meyerbeer’s ‘Camp of Silesia.’ Exquisitely her voice played in 
echo between the tasteful flute warbling of Messrs. Kyle and Siede.” 


We should like greatly to know what the writer intended 
by saying the “ music of the Turco in Italia was in the same 
voice with that of the Barbiere.” But hush! hearken to him 
now ! 


“ But do not talk of her flute-like voice; the flute tone is not one a 
real voice need. cultivate; except where it ‘silvers the edge of a dark 
mass of orchestral harmony, the flute’s unmitigated sweetness must and 
should contrast ‘with’the more‘clarionet and reed-like quality of a voice 
as rich and human as that of Jenny Lind.” 


It would be an insult to common sense, grammar, and the 
whole army of pehny-a-liners, to comment upon this para- 


graph. 

“ Naturally the favourites of the evening were the two national songs: 
Her Swedish ‘ Herdsman’s Song’ was singularly quaint, wild, and inno- 
cent. The odd musical interval (a sharp seventh) of the repeated loud 
call of the cows, the joyful laugh, and the echo, as if her singing had 
brought the very mountains there, were extremely characteristic. This 
was loudly encored and repeated: and when again encored was of course 
answered with her ‘Greeting to Americé,” the national prizé song, 
written by Bayard Taylor, and set to a vigorous and familiar style of 
music, well harmonizing with the words, by Benedict. Keres 

“We have but now to acknowledge the fine style of Belletti’s ‘Largo 
al Factotum,’ (though the gay barber’s song always requires the stage,) 
and the admirable orchestra performance’of Weber’s overture to Oberon: 

“ We are now sure of Jenny Lind, the Singer and the Artist... Last 
night she was herself, and well accompanied and gloriously responded to, 
But we have yet to hear her in the kind of music which seems to us 
most to need and deserve sucha singer—in the Agatha of Der Freischutz, 
and in Mozart, and the deep music of the great modern German operas. 

“ At the close, the audience (who made no movement to leave till the 
Jast note had been uttered) broke out into a tempest of cheers, only less 
vehement than those which welcomed her in ‘Casta Diva.’ She, came 
forward again, bowed with a bright, grateful face, and retired. The 
cheers were now mingled with shouts of * Barnum!’ who at last came 
forward, and with some difficulty obtained sufficient order to speak. 
‘My friends,” said “he, ‘you have’ often. heard ‘it asked—Where's 
Barnum? Amid the cheers and laughter which followed this, we could 
only catch the words : ‘ Henceforth you may say—Barnum’s nowhere ?’ ” 


Then follows the announcement of the donation, as° given 
in the Herald, after which we are told :— fi 8 

“The members of the Musical Fund Society, on hearing of Mdlle: 
Lind’s magnificent donation to them, immediately repaired to the New 
York Hotel, accompanied by Dodworth’s band. The occasion was not 
so much a serenade as a renewal of the ovation in the Garden. The 
band played animated airs; the thousands assembled roused the mid- 
night with their incessant cheers ; and at last Mdlle. Lind was obliged to 
appear on the balcony and acknowledge their jubilant salutation. She 
was accompanied by her cousin and her secretary. -The members of the 
Society expressed their heartfelt thanks on the occasion, and at last the 
great crowd dispersed. So ends the night of Jenny Lind’s first concert 
in America— truly the greatest triumph of her life,” 


Thus far of the Nightingale’s first vocal essay in the New 
World. That she has come up to the highest expectation 
formed of her is generally allowed, despite the extreme ner- 
vousness under which she laboured. Not a single journal we 
have read which is not enthusiastic in the highest degree; and 
although one or two condescend to compare, it is acknows 
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ledged on all hands, that Jenny Lind is the greatest artist that 


has yet appeared in America., The next accounts will doubtless _ 


be still more exciting and enthusiastic, for. Jenny will, by that 
time, have recovered her power of voice, and will convince the 
Yankees of the fact, which at first they took for granted, that 
she is one of the greatest vocal wonders.of the day. We have 
heard it rumoured that she intends devoting nearly the entire 
of her earnings in America to building hospitals in Stockholm, 





THE ITALIAN. OPERA AT PARIS, 

THe report recently circulated regarding the transfer of the 
lesseeship of the Theatre aliens to the hands of Mr. Lumley 
is not exactly correct, The Paris correspondent of the Times 
of Thursday, after alluding to sundry topics of moment, thus 
diverges to the affairs of the Italian Theatre :— 


Do not believe, however, that all these rerious sabjects occupy the 
exclusive attention of the Parisian public. No such thing. This 
amiable, spirituel, butoccesionally intractable people, pay, at this 
moment, nearly as much attention to the prospects of the Italian Opera 
as they do to politics:- It has:been stated that it has been finally decided 
to entrust the administration of this favorite place of national amusement 
to Mr. Lumley. This is not the case as yet, however probable it may be. 
The anxiety of the Government to secure, and of the musical public to 
possess a brilliant opera this winter, has induced them to submit the 
matter to an official commission, composed of men distinguished for 
their knowledge of art, and presided over by the Directeur des Beaux 
Arts, Those. gentlemen have, after mature examination, drawn up a 
report, in which, after alleging strong reasons for doing so, they have 
decided in favor of the transfer of the privilege to other hands, and 
designating the London impresario, Mr. Lumley, as the person most 
competent“to meet all the stipulations. It now remains to be scen 
whether Mr. Lumley will undertake the direction, which, it is earnestly 
hoped, in the interest of the opera, he.may., The élite of Parisian 
sotiety, particularly, of the Faubourg St. Germain, who, since the 
revolution, have been deprived’ of their favorite Bouffée, are charmed 
with the, p ct of possessing’ Sontag, Lablache, and the cclebrities 
who are soon to follow in the ‘trai’ of the London impresario. 


There is, however, little doubt that the management will be 
entrusted to the direction of the enterprising lessee of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, ‘which’ wil! bear us out in the opinions we 
expressed when first. commenting on the subject. The decision 
of the official committee is highly complimentary to the talents 
and aptitude of Mr. Lumley for conducting the affairs of a 
theatre which has for so many years neutralised speculation 
and baffled success. 





A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
(From the Glasgow Herald’) 


Iy the evenings, towards the end of the year 1846, when 
the typhus fever was making its ravages amongst the poor in 
the populous districts of Glasgow, a female was often heard 
singing,at the edge of the pavement before the Western Club 
House. Her dress consisted of little more. than a petticoat 
and a shawl. With the latter she covered her face, head, 
breast, and shoulders. The passer-by could not distinguish 
whether she was well-formed or crooked, good-looking or 
marked by the, small-pox, young. or old, but the musical 
connoisseur could judge, from the melancholy strains that 
forced their way from within the all-protecting shawl, that 
the sounds came from the voice Of a’ girl of about seventeen 
years of age. She never solicited alms, but took whatever 
was given her with a curtsey, and now and then with a bless- 
ing, murmured in alow voice. One night, when “the winds 
were whistling cold,” and the rain was pouring down in 
torrents, two young German gentlemen were passing the girl, 
who was striving all in her power against wind and weather, 
to keep her features concealed from the world. They gave 





her‘a trifle, and hurried on, always accompanied by the heart- 
touching tones of her voice. Suddenly one of them stopped, 
and said, “ Do -yow hear that voice ? What beauty and power ! 
Does no one try to save the possessor of such a voice ftom 


destruction? Shall a girl with such a gift from Heaven die 


from liunger or worse?” ‘‘Let us see what we can do,” 
answered the other. They returned—ealled the watchman 
of the district, and sought information from him. . The 
watchman. could say very. little about her. He did not 
know where she lived, nor what her name was, nor had: he 
ever seen her face, but he gave her an excellent character as 
far as he could judge. He. was told to ask her for her name 
and address; and one morning, after having got this, the 
two young philanthropists went to the assigned place, but 
were very much disappointed by finding that no such place 
existed. After having again spoken to the watchman, they 
got an answer through him that the girl purposely gave a 
wrong address, in order to get rid of the young men, and 
that she also decidedly refused to give her right name and 
address, or go to see any person, adding, that ‘ no one knew 
who she was, and no one ever should know.” After about a 
month’s diplomatic negotiations by means of the watchman, 
the girl agreed at last to visit a German lady universally 
esteemed in Glasgow for her kindness and_ benevolence, 
Arrived there, and putting the jealous shawl aside, a. pale 
interesting face was discovered. The girl gave satisfactory 
references as to her former life. It appeared that shé was a 
native of Edinburgh; that, having become destitute from 
the death of her father,-—-the illness of other members. of 
her family, (they-were bed-rid with fever,). and many other 
circumstances, and not being able to get work sufficient to 
provide for a sick mother and young brother, and being pos- 
sessed of a good voice—her only family inheritance—she 
resolyed to try to make a precarious living by singing on the 
streets during. the twilight and evening. Being asked to 
sing, she readily complied. Mr. Seligmann, the well-known 
professor of music, who was present, and one of the young 
men who. had first taken an interest in the voiee, said— 
“The voice of that young girl is not the one we admired so 
much.” He remarked as something peculiar, aid which he 
had observed on previous occasions, that the voicé soundéd 
on some evenings most beautifully, while at other times it 
was very indifferent. The girl insisted that she” was thé 
person in question, and by repeating her conversation with 
the watchman, by naming over the list of songs she was 
in the custom of. singing, established beyond doubt that 
she was the individual in whom they seemed to take an 
interest. The matter remained unexplained ‘at the time, and 
the visit ended by the lady and Mr. Seligmann promising to 
call on her sick mother, after having had inquiries made into 
the character of the family. Having found this to be in all 
respects satisfactory, the promised call was given, and then it 
was found that the girl had a sister, who was then with a 
distant relation in Paisley, and who, when she happened to be 
in Glasgow, sometimes relieved her from the task of singing 
on the streets. The two girls were taken by the gentleman 
and the watchman for only one, and as the two sisters com- 
municated their adventures to each other, the mistake was 
thus easily explained. The second girl, who was the elder of 
the two, was sent for, and her voice soon proved her identity. 
Most satisfactory information as to her character having also 
been received, another benevolent German lady instructed 
her in reading, writing, and other elementary branches of 
education ; and Mr. Seligmann gave*her singing and piano 
lessons, When her kind instructress left Glasgow the girl 
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was put at board to different respectable families in succes- 
sion, and her education soon took a higher bent. Her con- 
duct and diligence gave great pleasure to her patrons, who, 
by private subscription, raised a sum of money for her sup- 
port. After more than two years’ instruction in Glasgow, it 
was considered expedient to send her to Germany to pursue 
a higher branch of musical study than this country affords. 
From thence, where she has been labouring successfully for 
eighteen months, we receive the most flattering accounts of 
her voice, the compass of which is from C below the lines to 
E flat in alt, nearly three octaves. We hear, moreover, that 
she makes great progress in every female accomplishment, 
and that she is received into the best society. As she is to 
appear very soon in concerts in her native country, we con- 
sider it our duty to direct the attention of our readers to her 
history, and to interest them in her behalf. The name of the 
handsome young lady, in whose elegant manners, lady-like 
deportment, and great musical abilities, no one could find out 
any trace of the street singer, is Christina Dawson. 

We have watched the progress of Miss Dawson’s education 
since she was taken in charge by her philanthropic protectors, 
and have much pleasure in bearing testimony to the rapid and 
steady progress she made under her different tutors before her 
removal to Germany. We may also add, that we have been 
long acquainted with the facts contained in the above simple 
narrative, and would have given them publicity, but we 
delayed the recital until their publication might be of service 
to her on the occasion of her first public appearance as a pro- 
fessional vocalist. 

We may here add that the father of Miss Dawson was 
through life an industrious mechanic, originally, we believe, 
from Rothesay. Christina, the heroine of the above little 
story, is his eldest child. The widowed Mrs. Dawson, with 
her eldest daughter and son, are now in Edinburgh, where 
they have been, by the kind aid of Miss Dawson’s patrons, 
put into a small and respectable way of gaining their liveli- 
hood, so that they are now placed beyond the necessity of 
depending upon eleemosynary aid. Miss Dawson’s profes- 
sional career, it is to be hoped, will farther remove them from 
want, and may, as she has always shown great filial and 
sisterly affection towards her relatives, place them in a more 
comfortable position in society than their late gloomy pros- 
pects would have led them to hope for. 





FOREIGN INTELLICENCE. 


Brussgts.—A deplorable scene recently took place at the 
Theatre de la Monnaie, in consequence of a strong discontent 
manifested openly by some interested persons ; quarrelling and 
fighting in the pit ensued, The quarrel arose in. consequence 
of the managers having taken away the free admission of the 
following journals, L’ Independance, L’ Observateur, Le Politic, 
&c,, for having made a severe criticism on Meyerbeer’s work. 
The managers have even gone further, and have published in 
large letters the names of the proprietors of those journals, 
who, however, have carried a complaint before the Tribunal de 
Premiere Instance.— Diapason, (a musical journal of Brussels.) 

Fiorence.—Madame Guilietta Borsi-Deleurie took her 
benefit at the Theatre Alfieri, on the 21st ult, She performed 
Rosina in the Barbiere, and introduced the aria di sortita, from 
the Linda di Chamouni, for the lesson-song. The audience 
received the fair and charming artist with immense plaudits, and 
covered the stage with bouquets and coronals at the conclusion 
of the performance. A sonnet was also written for the occa- 
sion, and appeared in all the journals, 








DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 





PRINCESS?S, 

Tuts. theatre opened for the winter season on Saturday 
night, under the joint management of Mr. Charles Kean and 
Mr. Keeley. The interior of the house has been considerably 
improved in appearance; not merely by renovating, cleansing, 
and new decorating, but by a thorough revision of the painting. 
It had been a universal complaint that the massive gilding of 
the ceiling and facades of the boxes was not sufficiently set 
off by light colours, and that a sombre appearance was the 
consequence, despite the extra quantity of gold used:in the 
émbellishments, This complaint ¢an ‘be no Jonger urged. 
An excessive lightness, comparatively speaking, is now given 
to the theatre by the introduction of as much white as possible 
between the mouldings, and the whole wears a chaste and 
agreeable look. The lighting is also much more brilliant than 
formerly, a great improvement ‘being effected in the glabe 
lamps in front of the boxes. The managers were evidently 
determined to make a favourable impression, and as far as the 
eye was concerned, they achieved an immediate success, 

The play chosen by the managers for their initiative essay 
was Shakspere’s Twelfth Night; or, What you Will, We 
very much doubt if any other play in the whole range of the 
drama could have better suited the means of the company. 
As for instance: Mrs. Charles Kean played Viola—one of 
her most finished and admirable Shaksperian assumptions ; 
Mr. Keeley was the Sir Andrew Aguecheek—an inimitable 
performance, worthy of the best efforts of Dicky Suett; Mr. 
Harley was the Clown—a veritable Shaksperian clown, not to 
be equalled by any clown-actor living; and Mrs. Keeley was 
the Maria—as lively and brisk a personation as could be de- 
sired. Then there was Mr. Meadows in Malvolio, who, 
although he showed himself occasionally out of his line, by 
the indulgence of a little buffoonery, made the part exceed- 
ingly amusing. To be sure we cannot be lavisli of our praise 
on Mr. Addison in Sir Toby Belch; or Miss Phillips in 
Olivia; or Mr. Belton in the Duke. Mr. Addison has hardly 
a requisite for Sir Toby. He lacks face, deportment, manner, 
and conception. Miss Phillips is not devoid of judgment and 
power, but she has by no means a captivating voice. Mr, 
Belton would do better if he would not imitate Mr. Anderson 
and Mrs. Stirling. A certain eternal uneasiness about this 
gentleman’s legs is to be deplored, and should be amended. 
Weare justified in speaking well of Mr. J. W. Cathcart, who 
played Sebastian, and, as we believe, made his début on the 
London boards. His face, figure, bearing, and voice are all 
in his favour. Mr. J. W. Cathcart is, we fancy, a son of 
Mr. Cathcart, the well-known tragedian, who last season joined 
Mr. Anderson’s company at Drury Lane. The son has great 
advantages in receiving his dramatic instructions from his 
father, who is a clever man and an excellent artist. Mr. 
J. W. Cathcart pleased us much in the small. part of Sebastian, 
and we shall be glad to see him in a character where he shall 
have more to do. 

The play was received throughout with great acclamations. 
The duel scene created roars of laughter. It was exceedingly 
well played both by Mrs. Charles Kean and Mr, Keeley. 
By the way, we must say a good word for Mr. J. Vining, who 
gave the part of Fabian unusual importance. 

At the end of the comedy, after the usual honours, ‘* God 
Save the Queen” was given, the entire of the company ap- 
pearing on the stage. Miss Ransford sang the first stanza ; 
Mrs. Keeley, Miss Mary Keeley, Mr. Ransford, jun., and 
Mr. Ransford, sen., in quartet, gave the second stanza; and 
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Miss Annie’Romer followed with the third. The loyal ap- 
plause having died away, Mr. Charles Kean was called forth 
and received with prolonged and vociferous demonstrations. 

A new farce was produced after the anthem, It is called 
Platonic Attachments, and is from the pen of Mr. Bayle Bar- 
nard. The plot runs somewhat thus: — Mr. Thistledown 
(Mr. Keeley) is a married man residing with his wife in a 
retired cottage somewhere near London. He has been wedded 
a twelvemonth, and has heretofore led a quiet and happy life. 
Previous to his marriage Mr. Thistledown had been somewhat 
of a roué, frequenting the Red House, keeping a boat on the 
Thames, and giving sundry other indications of liveliness not 
quite compatible with sober matrimony. Mrs, T, (Mrs. 
Keeley) is in utter ignorance of the oblique tendencies of 
Mr. T., and Mr. T. is in no hurry to acquaint Mrs. T. with 
his little derelictions before marriage, the more especially as he 
knows her to be deeply susceptible to the green-eyed monster’ 
‘Now Mr. T. has an office in town, or some business that calls 
him frequently to London, and he meets a certain Miss Mil- 
man (Miss Murray) one day in Newgate-street, and lends her 
an umbrella, and endeavours to attract her attention. The 
lady gets rid of him, and promises to send the umbrella to his 
office, When the farce opens Mr, T. is lamenting that the 
lady had not sent home his umbrella, He describes her charms 
with warmth, and tries to excuse his admiration for her under 
the semblance of a platonic feeling. Much to Mr. T.’s 
horror, an old boating friend, Tom Rawlings (Mr. Wigan), 
who had been in pursuit of a bonnet, jumps over his garden- 
wall and“confronts him. The friends recognize each other 
with very different sentiments, Tom Rawlings is delighted 
to meet an old acquaintance so comfortably circum- 
stanced, and visions of brandy and cigar carousals float 
before his eyes. On the other hand, Mr. T. is terrified lest 
this roaring blade should disclose, or hint at, his anti-matri- 
monial pranks to his wife. There is a good deal of fun when 
the wife enters, and Tom and Mr. T.° discover that it is 
Mrs. T.’s bonnet Tom has been in pursuit of. Tom’s impu- 
dence carries him swimmingly through everything. He hap- 
pens to obtain a knowledge of the little affair between the 
young lady in Newgate Street and Mr. T., and turns it to 
the best advantage. Mrs, T. then announces that a lady 
is coming to tea. The husband ascertains that it is his 
Newgate Street lady, and hides himself in a melon hot-bed 
to escape her seeing him. Of course Mrs, T, and the young 
lady discover him there, but, by some artifice of Tom’s, his 
wife does not suspect, and the young lady is influenced to 
hold her tongue. All now goes well for ‘Tom’s peace until a 
servant from a neighbouring cottage where Miss Millman was 
staying comes for her, and brings the identical umbrella Tom 
liad lent her. Mrs. T. sees the umbrella, and the truth flashes 
on‘her; she goes to pour the vial of her wrath on the head 
of her husband, but while she goes out, Tom takes off the 
handle of the umbrella and puts it on his own. By this 
stratagem Mr. T. escapes the anger of his wife, and the 
piece concludes with an apostrophe to the borrowing and 
lending of umbrellas. The farce is smartly written, and 
neatly put together; and, like all the author's dramas, is 
purely indigenons. ‘The acting was excellent, and the success 
unequivocal. 

On Monday Hamlet was performed, and Mr, Charles Kean 
made his first appearance. The cast embraced all the strength 
of the company. Mrs. Charles Kean was the Ophelia; Miss 
Phillips, the Queen; Mr. Ryder, the King; Mr. C. Fisher, 
the Ghost ; Mr. Belton, Horatio, &c. 

Mr, Charles Kean’s Hamlet, and Mrs, Charles Kean’s 





Ophelia, have been too frequently recorded in these pages to 
call. for more than a confirmation of what we have already 
asserted. Mr. Charles Kean has long identified himself with 
the part of Hamlet, which is universally allowed to be his 
best Shakesperian personation; and Mrs. Kean’s Ophelia is 
acknowledged to be one of the most graceful and’ perfect 
performances of the modern stage. 

After.the farce on Monday, a new ballet divertissement was 
brought out under the direction of Mr. Flexmore, the popular 
dancer and pantomimist. ‘The action of this divertissement 
turns on the surprisal-of a party of rejoicing nymphs bya 
party of lusty satyrs. © The chief of the nymphs was Made- 
moiselle Auriol, and the chief satyr Mr. Flexmore, who 
displayed more than his usual amount of elasticity and 
strength in some of his pas. Miss Carlotta Leclercq, a very 
pretty and interesting danseuse, made her first appearance, and 
fascinated all eyes with the grace and ease of her motions. 
The balleé was exceedingly well put upon the stage, the 
dresses very elegant, and the scenery beautifully painted by 
the Messrs. Gordon and Lloyd. 

The performances during the week have been Twelfth 
Night and Hamlet, alternated, with the new farce and new 
ballet every night. 





Our Stray Bak, 


[We shall be obliged to any kind friends who may be able and 
willing to contribute to our Scrap Book.—Ep.] 


Currusini.—Amongst the many interesting monuments 
in the Cemetery of Pére la Chaise, at Paris, is one dedicated to 
Cherubini. It is placed close to the tombs of Chopin and 
Habeneck, and consists of a pedestal, on the top of which is 
a bust of the celebrated composer, whom Fame is repre- 
sented as crowing with a wreath of laurels. The likeness and 
execution are equally perfect. On the pedestal is inscribed alist 
of his works for Grand Opera ; the following are enumerated : 
Lodiska, Elisa, Médée, Deux Journées, Faniska, and 
Abencerrages. 


Atterinc Hanpet’s Music.—Dibdin, in his’ “ Tour to 
the Land’s End,” relates the following anecdote :—* As I 
was passing through a village in Cornwall, one Satarday 
afternoon, I met.several men carrying music books. T asked 
them where they were going; they answered ‘to church, zur, 
to practise zalm zinging.” I then asked what music they 
sung; they proudly answered ‘ Handel, zur, Handel.’ Did 
not you find his music rather difficult, said 1; * ees, we did 
at vurst, zur, but then we altered un, and then we did very 
well with un arterwards.” 


CaFFARELLI.— Porpora, one of the most illustrious masters 
of Italy, conceived a friendship for a young pupil, and asked 
him if he had courage to persevere with constancy in the 
course which he should mark out for him, however wearisome 
it might seem. Upon his answer in the affirmative, the 
master noted, upon a single page of ruled paper, the diatonic 
and chromatic scales, ascending and descending—the intervals 
of third, fourth, fifth, &c., in order to teach him to take them 
with freedom, and to sustain the sounds, together with trills, 
groups, appogiaturas, and passages of vocalization of different 
kinds. This page occupied both the master and scholar an 
entire year—and the year following was also devoted to it. 
When the third year commenced, nothing was said of 
changing the lesson, and the pupil began te murmur; but 
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the master reminded him of his promises The fourth year 
slipped away, the fifth followed, and always the same eternal 
page. The sixth year found them atthe same task, but the 
master added to it some lessons in articulation, pronunciation, 
and, lastly, in declamation. At the end of this year, the 
pupil, who still supposed himself-in the elements, was much 
surprised, when his master said to him—‘“‘ Go, my son, you 
have nothing more to learn; you are the first singer of Italy, 
and of the world.” He spoke the truth, for this singer was 
Caffarelli. 





PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


PLYMOUTH. 
. (From our own Correspondent.) 

Tue Theatre, which has been completely renovated since Miss 
Newcombe’s concert, presents as brilliant an appearance as most 
of those I have seenin England. The decorations of white and gold, 
relieved by the crimson flock paper at the back of the boxes, are 
most chaste and elegant, while the costly cut-glass girandoles give 
a splendid effect tothe whole scene. This week Mrs. Nisbett, Miss 
Jane Mordaunt, and Mr. Mordaunt, have been the stars, and from the 
success they have achieved, I am inclined to think that they would 
enrich both themselves and Mr. Newcombe if they were not planets 
of such erratic tendency. ‘he first performance I had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing was She Stoops to Conquer, on Thursday 
evening, when the house was fully and fashionably attended. Mrs. 
Nisbett’s Miss Hardcastle was a charming performance—one that 
draws you irresistibly to the theatre—it reminds you of the 
Jordans and Davisons ; it was a joyous, delicious comedy, coming 
from the soul—not acting ; it was reality on the stage, full of life, 
fun, and buoyant spirits ; and ably was Mrs. Nisbett supported by 
Miss Louise Dorette as Miss Neville, and Miss Jemima Cooke as 
Mrs. Hardcastle. The latter is unusually happy in the repre- 
eentation of old women. Mr. Mordaunt, as Young Marlow, was 
excellent—full of racy comedy and gentlemanlike ; and was ably 
played up to by Mr. Leslie, who gained much applause by his 
spirited and judicious acting. Old Hardcastle, by Mr. Ray, was 
irresistibly humourous ; this gentleman is capital as the old men in 
comedies of this description. Emery, who has returned to his old 
quarters after a successful season in London, seemed, if possible, to 
have increased in popularity, and acted with his accustomed fun and 
comic drollery. A word of praise is due to Mr. Miles, who was 
Diggory ; he is not to be surpassed on the stage for certain comic 
bits. The farce called Delicate Ground followed the comedy, 
which brought Mr. Mordaunt and Miss Jane Mordaunt before the 
audience. It is a neat little piece, by Dance, but owes the success 
with which it was received to the excellent acting of Miss Jane 
Mordaunt and her brother. Zhe Dead Shot, in which Mrs. 
Nisbett played Louisa, and Emery Hector Timid, finished the 
evening’s amusements, and sent the audience home in high good 
humour. 

On Friday the performances were under the patronage of the 
Countess of Mount Edgecumbe, and for the benefit of Mrs. 
Nisbett. To say that the house was more than full is almost 
needless. The first piece was Knowles’ favorite comedy, the 
Love Chase, and never did Mrs. Nisbett look or play Constance 
with greater spirit and effect. The joyous laugh, so peculiarly her 
own, the description of the chase, and many points 1 have not 
time to refer to, were responded to by the audience with loud and 
constant plaudits, and at the end of the comedy, when led on by 
Mr. Mordaunt to receive the congratulations of the audience, 
her reception must have been most gratifying. Master Wildrake 
was admirably acted by Mr. Mordaunt ; and the Lydia of Miss 
Jane Mordaunt was graceful and ladylike. This lady’s acting in 
the same comedies with her sister gives a completeness to the cast 
we seldom see, even in Plymouth. Mr. Sydney Davis played 
Master Waller to oblige the talented bLeneficiaire, which gave no 
scope for his abilities, which, I hear, are of a high order. The 
Sir William Fondlove of Mr. Ray, and Widow Green of Miss 
Jemima Cooke, were both rendered with great excellence. Zhe 
Soldier’s Courtship and The Rendezvous, in which Mrs. Nisbett, 





her brother, and sister ‘played, finished as brilliant an evening’s 
performance as was ever witnessed “within the ‘walls of the theatre. 
Nothing can exceed the perfection with which the pieces are 
placed on the stage—thanks to the liberality of Mr. Newcombe, 
which, I am happy to say, is felt and responded to by the 
Plymouth public. 

Sims Reeves and Miss Lucombe sing at a concert given at the 
Assembly Rooms on the 16th ; I have not yet seen the <p toate 
but will send you a notice of it. . EL B. 


LEEDS. 
(From an occasional Correspondent.) ; 

Mr. H. Purtuips, an old favourite, of whose musical triumphs 
one has many pleasant recollections, treated the Leeds public 
with his popular entertainment, on Friday evening, in the Music 
Hall. Ihave seldom heard Mr. Phillips in, better voice than he 
was on the occasion. ‘The first part of the entertainment was a 
sort of outline sketch from Miss Mitford’s Our Village, consisting 
of ballads and songs, with original music, and descriptive and 
anecdotical narrative introducing and connecting the musical 
portions. The descriptive scena, “The Squire of Age,” a com- 
bined and bustling composition ; the air, “ There’s a land which no 
mortal may know,”a melody of pathos; and the song, “ Adieu, 
adieu, ye village green,” sprightly and original—were very pleasing 
The second part of the entertainment was a miscellaneous selection 
of songs, the first being the fine old sea-song, ‘‘ The Arethusa,” 
(the air of which, by the way, is Irish; vide Desmond Ryan’s 
Songs of Erin, and Bunting’s celebrated work on Irish music,) 
which Mr. Phillips gave with the spirit and vigour that properly 
belong to this noble composition. A delightful contrast to it was 
Barnett’s canzonett to the words, “ I ask’d my fair, one happy day ;” 
and Mr. Phillips’ own song, “Icanna leave my Highland hills,” 
was excellent both in composition and execution, eliciting repeated 
bursts of applause, and receiving a boisterous encore. The con- 
cluding song was also one of Mr. Phillips’ composition, “ The Bear 
Hunt ;” descriptive of the hazardous and exciting sport in which the 
author had taken part, during his Jate visit to America.’ The 
anecdotes and descriptions of American manners with which ‘Mr, 
Phillips varied the latter portion of the entertainment were exceed- 
ingly well told. The whole performance fully sustained the repu- 
tation of Mr. Phillips. 

Tne Leeps Mapricat and Moret Society resumed its 
meetings after the summer vacation, on Wednesday evening last, 
the 2nd of October, at St. George’s National School Room. A 
very interesting and important featare will, Iam informed, be added 
to the performances at the future Madrigal Concerts, by a trial for 
a prize “for the best singing of a four-part glee for male voices, to 
be competed for by members only” The want of athoroughly- 
efficient glee party in Leeds has been long felt, and this politic step, 
on the part of the Committee of the Leeds Madrigal and Motet So- 
ciety forthe improvement of this beautifal and important branch of 
English part singing must meet with universal approval. 

Sims Reeves appeared in a concert which took place at our 
Music Hall, on Thursday. 





A Moniricent Bequest.—A few months ago an unusual law- 
suit was decided at Paris. A very rich gentleman, passionately 
fond of the theatre, left by will all his fortune (about two millions 
of francs) to the theatre at Strasbourg, his native town. His heirs- 
at-law protested, and the judgment was, that a quarter of the for- 
tune should be given up to them. In about two years the theatre 
of Strasbourg will have thus an annual income of 200,000 francs, 
and be the richest theatre in France. ‘The testator’s name was 
M. Apffel. 

Epwin Forrest, the tragedian, was arrested by Sheriff Carnley 
at the Astor House yesterday morning, on the complaint of Cathe- 
rine Forrest, his wife, and held to bail in the sum of 10,000 dollars 
to keep the peace so far as Mrs. Forrest is concerned, she being 
fearful of an assault from him. An injunction has also been 
granted to restrain Mr. Forrest from conveying away his property 
to the injury of the right which Mrs, Forrest has therein. Mrs. 
Forrest has also, within a few days, commenced a suit in the courts 
of this State for divorce against Mr. Forrest, on the charge of 
adultery committed with several persons.—New York, Sept. 12. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


GREGORIAN CHANTS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dear Sir,— There are weighty reasons for supposing Mr. 
Flowers not to be far wrong in imputing to some of the Grego- 
rianisers a far more subtle design than the ostensible one put forth 
by them, of being moved simply by a laudable desire to see an 
improvement made in the choral service of the English Reformed 
Church. I wish I could think otherwise, but really the farther I go 
into the subject the more ample proofs do I meet with, that to seek 
after the truth, and to abide by the truth, have not been, and are 
not, the main objects of the chief movers in this pretended English 
Church Musical “reformation.” Indeed, a system comes to light, 
the adoption of which is only to be explained by some such dogma 
as ‘the end justifies the means.” And this will be more manifest 
before long. 


Still; as the organs of the party have started the question partly 
as a musical one, and have advanced reasons, historical data, rules, 
&c., (specially designed to serve their own purpose,) we cannot, I 
fancy, do less than accept and continue to discuss it as such, and to 
examine their supposed authorities ; when I think it will be dis- 
covered that some of the most scandalous perversions of facis of 
which they have been guilty have, up to this time, not even been 
proposed, still less dwelt upon. It may be doubted, however, 
whether any good can be done with the ringleaders. There is good 
reason, I fear, for supposing that they, at present, entertain no 
intention of being reasoned into conviction as to the unsoundness of 
their claims. On the other hand, there is a remarkable unanimity 
of opinion among those who are the most competent to decide in 
the matter. 


As we-shall now be coming to close quarters with the Grego- 
rianisers, it. is necessary that all should have a clear view of the 
correct Gregorian scheme, which I have therefore arranged in a 
simpler form than it has ever yet been given, and in such a manner 
that all its particulars may be seen and comprehended at one view. 
A description of this scheme will be all I shall be able to contribute 
this week ; but next, I hope to begin to deduce important facts 
from it. 


The scheme on the opposite page presents at one view— 


1, The four authentic modes, adopted by St. Ambrose in the 
fourth century (distinguished by the uneven numbers), in their true 
positions. 

2. The four plagal modes added by Pope Gregory in the sixth 
century (marked by the even numbers), also in their true positions ; 
from a comparison of which it will be seen that each plagal mode 
commences a fourth lower than the authentic of the same name. 

3. The plagal modes are distinguished from the authentic by the 
addition of the word “ Hypo,” which means, “ under the influence 
of.” The eight Gregorian Chants then follow. 

4. Each Gregorian Chant is written in a different mode to that 
of the seven remaining chants ; and, 

5. The mode in which each chant is written is marked by the 
same number ; as, the third chant in the third (or Phrygian) mode ; 
the fifth chant in the fifth (or Lydian) mode. 

6. To facilitate reference, corresponding figures are placed both 
before the chants and the scales from which they are derived ; and, 

7. For the purpose of further comparison, a straight stroke is 
placed over those notes of each scale which are comprised within 
the compass of the chant. Some of the various endings (all of 
waled, to save space, are not given) descend one or two notes 

ower, 

8. The curved lines below mark out the situation of the 
semitones. 

9. The Diatonic series of notes in the first line represent that 
portion of the modern pianoforte scale in which is comprehended 
all the notes of the eight old scales, and in their original positions. 
Any one starting from cither of the lower seven notes, and ascend- 
ing to its octave, will play a sublime old scale.—I am, dear sir, 
yours truly An Orneanist, 


August 27 ,1850, 





Diatonic Series, comprehending the range of all the eight old church 
scales, 

















1.—Dorian mode, 
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2,—Hypo-Dorian mode, 
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3.—Phrygian mode, 
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4.—Hypo-Phrygian mode. 
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5.—Lydian mode, 
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6.—Hypo-Lydian mode. 
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7.—Mixo-Lydian mode. ' 
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8.—Hypo-Mixo-Lydian mode. 
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1.—The first Gregorian Chant, in the Dorian mode." 
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2.—The second Gregorian Chant in the Hypo-Darian mode. 
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3.—The third Gregorian Chant in the Phrygian mode, 
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4,--The fourth Gregorian Chant in the Hypo-Phrygian mode, 
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7,—The seventh Gregorian Chant in the Mixo-Lydian mode. 
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8,—The eighth Gregorian Chant in the Hypo-Mixo-Lydian mode. 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF VOCALIZATION. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

S1n,—The object of this institution (unlike the Royal Academy 
of Music,) is to bring before the public first-rate native solo singers, 
who in style and voice shall compete with the foreigners who come 
over here in swarms to get the bread that Britons ought and shall 
have. Britons are accustomed to pay Italian masters large sums of 
money for years instruction, and Italians have the double satisfaction 
of receiving the cash and afterwards knocking them out of the field, 
by imparting a better style of vocalization to their own countrymen 
than to the former. Yes; it has been the practice of foreign 
teachers to conceal their secret art from us—I say it boldly—and [ 
have long, very long observed it, but would not make my opinion 
public till I had, myself, discovered the right way of producing 
sound in the larynx ; because, I feared I might be doing more harm 
than good by stirring, if I could not assist singers out of their diffi- 
culty, and out of the grasp of foreigners. ‘The advertisements I 
have put into the papers have brought me very odd and shameful 
intelligence, through the very numerous applicants. I am now in 
the possession of such dark deeds—such frauds—as would startle 
honest men. Thank God! however, I shall be able, before long, to 
startle the doers of these deeds, and to prove every word I write, 
and even more than I have already written. Foreigners tell us 
that Britons have not the voices to make great singers, nor the 
fequisite perseverance. I tell them that we have both ;—and my 
ear, observation, and knowledge is equal to theirs—but their voices 
have been eo by injudicious, tedious, very tedious methods of 
instruction ; I will prove all this in two years from the date of this 
letter. It is ‘by no means gratifying to me to have occasion to 
make these public complaints respecting others ; but justice to a 
very hard-working class of my fellow countrymen, who have borne 
and still bear a national stigma with calm humility and unsuspecting 
innocence, simply, by reason of the wrongs of others, stirs me to 
activity at the risk of personal calumny and abuse : but as I would 
not wrong foreign teachers, I will cause them to bear witness of 
themselves, On the horns of the following dilemma they must 
stand or fall:—Can they or can they not ; will they or will they 
not ; do they or do they not teach Britons to sing like Italians ? 





It is too evident that their styles are different: then how comes it 
so? If they seek justice, they will openly explain the reason ; if 
they continue silent, it will be no evidence of their integrity : but 
even silence will not remoye the obloquy which must fall on them. 
Mark this—foreign singing masters have the courage to talk of my 
unfairness to them, and a otherwise against me! They can 
write privately to me on the subject of my public letters on them, 
but they are not manly cnongh to face me in the public press !! 
(Do you know why, gentlemen of the committee of the sinking 
Royal Academy of Music?) But let them and their supporters 
talk secretly against me; let them set on their little assistants to 
hit at me in the dark; I prefer to strike in the light of day, the 
cause justifying me. They may accuse me of vanity (having no other 
argument, and this is none, so Jong as they assume modesty), whilé 
I am contented to rest upon the simple course I am pursuing for 
British vocalists, who, with heart and voice, shall soon, (if I five) 
sing the solo parts in “God save the Queen” at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, after the first act of agrand opera, I am, Sir,'your’s obliged, 

Frenca Foowsns, 

8, Keppel-street, Bloomsbury: square. ' 





BARDIC FESTIVALS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Sir,—In observing that you mention my name, in your account 
of the Rhuddlan Eisteddvod, as having introduced modern music at 
a festival held at Denbigh, I beg to state that I did so at several 
other festivals held in Wales from 1820 to 1834, At Cardiff, in 
1834, the bardie meeting was held within the castle walls, under 
the patronage of the Marquis of Bute, two concerts were given in 
the Town-hall, and a performance of sacred music in the ehufch, 
with the greatest success, in which the following vocalists toox a 
part :—Mr. Braham, Mr. W. Knynett, Mr. Horncastle, and Mr. 
John Parry ; Miss Stephens, Mrs. W. Knyvett, and Mrs, Bishop ; 
Mr. Bishop presided at the organ and. pianoforte; a band. of 
London performers was engaged, including the following eminent 
artists: —Messrs. Nicholson, Harper, Lindley, and Dragonetti. 
So that the recent meeting in North Wales was. by, no means 
superior to many others which have taken place in the Fineipabity 
within these thirty years, especially at. Brecon, Welshpool, and 
Cardiff. Several Cambrian concerts were given in the Freemasons’ 
Hail, from 1822 to 1836, at which most of the popular vocalists of 
the day were engaged, including Miss Stephens, Mrs. Knyvett, 
Mrs. Bishop, Miss Clara Neville, &c., &c. Prizes were annually 
awarded for poems and essays on Welch subjects. Perinillion 
singing by natives of the Principality was always introduced, under 
the auspices of the Royal Cambrian Society; patron, his late 
Majesty King George LV. 

Welch airs, harmonised with poetry by the late Mrs. Hemans, 
were sung at all the meetings. —Yours respectfully, 

Joun Parry, Bardd Alow. 

“ Eisteddvod” means a congress or sitting of bards and minstrels. 
* Gorsedd,” a gathering of bards and minstrels to confer degrees on 
dandidates, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mancuesrer.— The intended bazaar in aid of the liquidation of 
the mortgage debt on the Athenzeum promises to be very success- 
ful. Poetical and literary contributions from some of the most 
distinguished writers of the day have been received for an Album, 
which will probably be published and sold at the Bazaar. The 
list of contributions already includes the well-known names of 
Tennyson, De Quincy, Gilfillan, Delta, Currer Bell, Tupper, J. E. 
Carpenter, Camilla Toulmin, C, Swaine, J. C. Prince, Mrs. C. 
Tinsley, D. Holt, and many others. ‘With a view to give a little 
more time to those who are preparing articles, the directors’ and 
ladies’ committee have fixed the opening for 22nd October instead 
of the 8th, as hitherto intended.—Manchester Courier. 

Mapame Anne TRItton is to make her debut at Willis’s Rooms 
next month, in a new entertainment written expressly for her by 
Messrs. Oxenford and Albert Smith. 

Mr. WitttaM Forve.— This well-known professor of music in 
Cork died in that city on the 2nd inst., aged 54, 
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Sienor Borpas, the celebrated tenor, has arrived in London from 
Paris, and will forthwith join Miss Catherine Hayes in her operatic 
tournée in Ireland and the provinces. 

Woroswortu—His Cuaracter anv Genivs.—In private, 
Wordsworth, we understand, was pute, mild, simple, and majesti¢ 
—perhaps somewhat austere in his judgments of the erring, and 
perhaps somewhat narrow in his own economics. In accordance, 
we 8 , with that part of his poetic system which magnified 
mole-heaps to mountains, pennies assumed the importance of pounds. 
It is ludicrous, yet characteristic, to think of the great author of 
the ‘‘ Recluse” squabbling with a porter about the price of a parcel, 
or bidding down an old book at a stall. He was one of the few 
poets who were ever guilty of the crime of worldly prudence, that 
ever could have fulfilled the old paradox, ‘‘ A poet has built a 
house.” In his young days, according to Hazlitt, he said little in 
society, sat generally lost in thought, threw out a bold or an 
indifferent remark occasionally, and relapsed into reverie again. 


In ears, he becamie more talkative and oracular. His health 
and were always regular, his temperament happy, and his 
heart sound and pure. We have said that his life, as a poet, was 


far from perfect. Our meaning is, that he did not sufficiently, 
owing to temperament, or position, or habits, sympathise with the 
on-goings of society, the fulness of modern life, and the varied 
passions, unbeliefs, sins, and miseries, of modern human nature. His 
soul dwelt apart. He came, like the Baptist, “ neither eating nor 
drinking,” and men said, “he hath a demon.” He saw at morning 
from London Bridge, “ all its mighty heart” lying still ; but he did 
not at noon plunge artistically into the thick of its throbbing life, far 
less sound the depths of its wild midnight heavings of revel and 
wretchedness, of hopes and fears, of stifled fury and eloquent 

espair. Nor, although he sungthe “ mighty stream of tendency” 
of this wondrous age, did he ever launch his poetic craft upon it, 
nor seein to sée the whitherwards of its swift and awful stress. 
He has, on the whole, stood aside from his time—not on a peak of 
the past, not on an anticipated Alp of the future, but on his own 
Cumberland highlands—hearing thé tumult and remaining still, 
lifting up his life as a far-seen beacon fire, studying the manners of 
the humble dwellers in the vales below, “piping a simple song to 
thinking hearts, and striving to waft to brother spirits the fine in- 
fection of his own enthusiasm, faith, hope, and devotion.” Perhaps, 
had he been less strict and consistent in creed and in character, he 
might have attained greater breadth, blood warmth, and wide-spread 
power ; have presented on his page a fuller reflection of our present 
state, and drawn from his poetry a yet stronger moral, and become 
the Shakspere instead of the Milton of the age. For himself he 
did undoubtedly choose the “ better part ;” nor do we mean to 
insinuate that any man ought to contaminate himself for the sake 
of his art; but that the poet of the period will necessarily come so 
near to its peculiar sins, sufferings, follies, and mistakes, as to un- 
derstand them, and even to feel the force of their temptations—and 
though he should never yield to, yet must have a “fellow feeling” 
of its prevailing infirmities —Eclectic Review. 

Music ano Revoturion.—At the outbreak of the famous con- 
spiracy of the 13th of June, at Paris, an occurrence took place that 
proved friendship stronger than political feeling, and does not lack 
a certain romantic coudeur. When the excited mob broke into the 
printing offices and destroyed everything they could lay hands 
upon, they entered also the Democratie Pacifique. There sat 
quietly; at his desk, Allyne Bureau, a musical critic and composer— 
ads st gentle character. Two of his most intimate friends, but 
political opponents, doing duty as National Guards, entered with 
the mob; when they saw them furiously searching for a victim, 
these two, with many rough exclamations, took the poor astonished 
critic by the collar of his office coat, and dragged him with much 
foise to the ‘* Tuileries,’ where he was imprisoned with some 
other victims. On the way he gave vent to his astonishment and 
bewilderment, having only a few days before played quartettes 
with these two friends ; these loudly threatened him with every- 
thing dreadful, but whispered at the turning round a corner to him, 
**to be quiet and hope,” and the day after he certainly was nowhere 
to be found, nor did he re-appear till all was quiet and forgotten. 
Need we say that his friends had taken the right way to save him ? 
pit pee any open intercession on their part would have proved 
‘ Oo him, 


REVIEWS. 





“ The Voices of the Night,” Recitative and Air ; the poetry by 
Prorgssor LonereLiow, the music composed by Exnest REiN- 
Hotp. C, JEFFERYS. 

Proressor Lonerettow has written words full of feeling. 
and very poetically strung them together; and Ernest Rein 
hold has composed a song not behind-hand in poetical feeling 
with the Professor, while he displays a real talent for tune and 
a legitimate mode of expressing the meaning of words in notes 
We are inclined to think the song would have been better 
without the recitative ; not that the recitative is indifferently 
written, but that it breaks the poem into fragments, which 
should commence with the air. The accompaniments are 
exceedingly simple and unambitious. This song would sui. 
well a mezzo soprano voice, as it does not go above F naturalt 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Bups, CorNwALL.— Our correspondent, who writes from this place, is 
informed that any old scraps containing information on musical matiers 
would be acceptable. The interchange shall be effected from this day. 

Ham.—We do not know what has become of our Manchester corre- 
spondent, but hope he is in the land of the living and doing well. He 
has had, we suppose, nothing to write about lately. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


LUCREZIA BORGIA. 


This Day is Published, 
HE most Perfect Edition ever issued of this Opera, with 
English and Italian Texts, and Memoir of Donizertt. In the same 
form, FIGARO, 16s.; DON JUAN, 18s.; NORMA, 10s. 6d.; SON- 
NAMBULA, 12s. 6dpZL-oBARBIERE, 16s.; and DER FREISCHUTZ, 
12s. 6d., all in Boosgey’s series of Operas—THE STANDARD LYRIC 
DRAMA, 
28, Holles Street. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES FREQUENTING 
CONCERTS, THEATRES, BALLS, &c. 
EARS’S Blanc de Perle Liquide, for imparting that much- 
desired harmonious colour to the COUNTENANCE, NECK, ARMS, 
and HANDS. 

Various preparations are commonly sold for this purpose; but, from the 
large quantity necessary to maintain the desired effect, great injury is done 
to the delicate tissues of the Skin by their use. To obviate these evils, 
A, F. PEARS has obtained the Recipe for preparing a most innocent Liquid, 
free from all irritating qualities, which has been constantly used by a cele- 
brated Actress, from her earliest youth ; and whose pearl-like Bust and Arms 
have astonished all admirers of the truly beautiful. This Liquid imparts a 
most delicate softnéss to the Skin, combined with a highly beautiful trans- 
parent whiteness—rarely to be met with in nature.—Price 2s. 6d. per bottle. 


LADIES, OBSERVE ! 


The Roseate Bloom of Health can in all cases be permanently ensured b 
the use of that perfectly innocent and wonderful LIQUID EXTRACT, 
OBTAINED FROM THE ROSE, as prepared by A. F. PEARS, who has 
received innumerable testimonials, from Ladies of the highest rank, of its 
invaluable and innocent properties. It imparts a most exquisite tint, which 
is not destroyed either by change of air or by perspiration, and is, therefore, 
invaluable to those frequenting public assemblies, This article has now been 
in use by the fashionable world upwards of thirty years, and is the sole 

roperty of A. F. PEARS, Perfumer, and Inventor of the Transparent Soap. 
t may be had of the leading Perfumers in Town and Country, and at his 
Warehouse, 91, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, near the British Museum, 
London, Price 3s, 6d. per bottle; by post, 12 extra stamps. 
*,* Inquire for Pears’s Liquip Bioom or Roses. 


No. 76, HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH 
SQUARE. 
FLLIGIBLE PREMISES for » MEMBER of the MUSICAL 


PROFESSION, desirous of combining a suitable Residence with a 
Profitable source of Income, derivable from Public Concert and Assembly 


Rooms of a select class, 
RUSHWORTH and JARVIS, Agents, Savile Row. 
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THEATRE. 
GRAND NATIONAL CONCERTS. 


Tue Executive Committee, Directors, and Managers of “The Grand National Concerts ” haye the honour to announce that the First Series will commence on 
Tuesday, the 15th of October next. aT , “ 

In laying before the Musical World and the Public in general the principal arrangements that have been entered into for the carrying out this great national 
requirement, the Committee trust to prove that they have spared neither expense nor exertion in endeavouring to form a union of talent never hitherto witnessed in 
any country. Their constant aim will be to present an intellectual entertainment of the highest order, embracing the Greatest Works of the Greatest Masters, illus- 
trated by the most eminent Artistes in Europe, and that at the cheapest possible rate consistent with prudence to themselves and justice towards those whose interests 
they have mainly in view. Every effort has been used to render the selection of Artistes wholly free from all undue a to country or individual; and, first-rate 
excellence being the only passport to an engagement at these Concerts, it is confidently believed that the most splendid available talent will thus be brought together— 
a consummation next to impossible when the arrangements are confided to one person, more or less fettered by national preyudice, connection, or interest. A similar 
independence will also characterise the choice of works to be produced. No exclusive preference will be given to any particular School or Nation. The monumental 
productions of Germany, Italy, France, and England, ancient and modern, will be Z lin i On certain evenings during the Series, the Concert will 
be classed under one National head, aud the entire performances will consist of Works by the most celebrated Composers of one of the above four Musical Nations, 
It is also in contemplation to devote several evenings to the exclusive performance of Sacred Music, particulars of which will be duly announced. The usval Evening 
Programme will be a varied Programme—such as to meet, as far as possible, the wishes and tastes of all, and thus gratify the lovers of the higher class of Masic, as 











well as those who may prefer a lighter school. J 4 ‘ 4 
A highly-important and distinctive feature in this undertaking, and one which the Committee are most anxious should be in every way worthy the su 
English Artistes and English Audiences, will be the introduction of original Instrumental and Lyrical works, by native composers, to whom every 


afforded of obtaining a satisfactory interpretation of their labours. ‘That this object may'be carried out as completely as possible, ent 
will be given, somewhat after the manner of short secular Oratorios, combining the services of Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Basso-Canta \ 
Chorus. Mr. George Macfarren and Mr. Edward Loder have already completed two new one-act Serenatas in the above form, which will be produced earl! 
season; Mr. Howard Glover is now engaged on a similar work, and arrangements are also pending with other English composers, re 
on the popular Arabian tate entitled, ‘The Sleeper Awakened,” the poem by Mr. John Oxenford. Mr. Loder has secured the services,of Mr. G 
selected for his dibretio, “ Telemachus.”? The Committee are also in communication with the great master Spohr, M. Marschner, and Felicien Dav 
production of several original works; and the latter composer will personally attend and con 

M. Balfe will assume the post of Musical Director, Conductor, and Composer ; and an engagement is pending with the renowned 
fim the Jardin Mabille, who will have the entire direction and arrangement of the Light or Dance 
these Concerts, by the most celebrated native and foreign authors, will be rapidly prodaced. Amongst other novelties will be—a “ Qua 
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troductory MS. Overture and Hunting Chorus by M. Balfe. 


various novelties to the dance repertoire. 


‘Lhe Gommittee have the utmost pride and satisfaction in announcing that, by the gracious permission of his M 
secure the entire Chorus of the Berlin Chapel Royal, consisting of fifty male voices, under the direction of Herr K aary 
tion of this chorus is well known by reputation to every artiste and.amateur in Europe, but the opportunity of hearing them in any town or conn, their oela’ 
has never hitherfo been afforded. During their engagement seyeral pieces entirely new to this country, and composed expressly for the Royal y Mi 
sohn, Neidthart, &c., will be performed, in addition to selections from the choral works of Bach, Handel, and Marcello, together with the ¢ ed 
Chorus,” which has created so oxtregedery asensation in Germany. An extra Chorus for the Serenatas and other English music has the 
i] 


greatest care from the principal Lyrical Establishments, and will be under the direction of Herr Ganz, Chorus Master of Her Majesty’s Theatre. . The 


the Operatic Selections, &c., will be confided to Sig Negri. 
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Watkins, R.1.0. 
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Italian Opera. 
| W. Blagrove, Royal Ital. 
Opera, 
Barnett, H.M.T. 
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| Hennen, H.M.T. 
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N.B.—It is respectfully announced that all persons attending the Private Boxes, and the First and Second Tier of Box Stalls, will be required to appear in Evening Drees: 
and the Public is most earnestly requested to assist in carrying out this regulation so far as may be practicable in all parts of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


e 
Applications for Private boxes and Stalls to be made at the Box Office; or to Messrs. Andrews, Allcroft, Leader and Cock, New Bond-street ; Mitchell, Hookham, 
and Evers, Old Bond-strect ; Sams, St. James’s-street ; Bailey, Regent-street ; and Dyte and-Son, Strand. . 
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